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REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 


It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  grasp  that 
Rush'Presbyteriari'St.  Luke’s  Medical 
Center  is  just  10  years  old.  While  its  roots 
go  back  142  years  to  the  same  year  the  city 
of  Chicago  was  incorporated  and  while  its 
traditions  of  patient  care  priorities  and 
academic  responsibilities  also  go  back  to 
the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  Medical 
Center  had  its  modem  beginnings  on 
October  24,  1969.  Characteristically,  the 
trustees  of  its  predecessor  institutions  were 
looking  ahead  and  making  plans  for  the 
twenty 'first  century  and  the  role  the 
Medical  Center  would  play  as  a resource 
for  the  revitalization  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area. 

The  record  is  there  to  see  and  it  is 
impressive.  In  the  last  decade,  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  has  added  $200 
million  in  assets,  making  the  total  three 
times  greater  than  in  1969.  Endowment 
funds  have  doubled.  The  operating  budget 
has  increased  four-fold. 

Rush  University  was  established  and 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  was 
strengthened.  Our  student  body  went  from 
66  in  1973  to  1,007  in  1979.  A network  of 
affiliations  with  26  institutions  in  health 
care  and  higher  education  has  demon- 
strated the  power  of  voluntary  cooperation 
and  provided  a framework  for  rationally 
meeting  the  needs  of  one  to  one-and-one- 
half  million  people. 

With  a new  charter  in  1969,  the  Med- 
ical Center  instituted  a long-range  plan  for 
facilities  and  program  development  for  the 
1970s.  Two  phases  of  this  plan  have  been 
executed  and  the  third  has  been  initiated. 
Phase  III  calls  for  a $154  million  effort  in 
facilities  development,  endowment  and 
programmatic  support. 

At  every  step,  the  community  has 
understood,  encouraged  and  supported  our 
new  Medical  Center.^ Public  announce- 
ment of  a $75  million  philanthropic 
campaign  for  the  Future  of  Success  was 
made  in  November,  1978  by  former 
President  Gerald  Ford  at  a civic  dinner  in 
Chicago.  He  praised  the  Medical  Center 
for  addressing  the  health  priorities  which 


the  Congress  has  outlined  to  “improve 
access  to  health  care  for  all  of  the  people, 
to  increase  efficiency  and  to  contain 
costs.”  He  added  that  “if  the  Congress  had 
looked  to  Chicago,  they  would  have  seen 
that  everything  they  had  set  forth  as 
a priority  was  already  being  implemented  at 
Rush-Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s.” 

Those  of  us  whose  association  with 
the  Medical  Center  predates  the  merger  of 
Rush  Medical  College  and  Preshyterian-St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  will  recognize  in  that 
statement  a direct  tribute  to  the  vision  and 
energy  of  Dr.  James  Campbell  whose 
presidency  began  in  1964. 

We  opened  the  public  phase  of  our 
campaign  with  announcement  of  a $4.5 
million  gift  from  the  John  L.  and  Helen 
Kellogg  Foundation  to  establish  a national 
center  for  excellence  in  nursing  on  our 
campus.  By  June  30,  1979,  total  gifts  to  the 
campaign  had  gone  over  the  $40  million 
mark  and  two  additional  gifts  of  $1  million 
also  have  been  received  since  then,  among 
others.  By  September  30,  1979,  the 
Campaign  total  had  risen  to  more  than 
$43  million. 

While  it  is  to  be  expected  that  those 
with  close  ties  to  the  Medical  Center  will 
best  know  our  needs  and  the  promise  of  our 
plans,  the  level  of  response  within  the 
“family”  has  been  truly  remarkable.  Cam- 
paign pledges  and  gifts  from  the  medical 
and  scientific  staffs  reflecting  close  to  100 
percent  participation  have  reached  a total 
of  $3.5  million,  a response  which  appears 
to  be  unprecedented  in  this  country. 

Our  reading  of  the  past,  planning 
for  the  future,  and  the  growth  of  public 
understanding  provide  a sure  basis  for 
optimism  that  our  approach  to  patient 
care,  education,  research,  management 
and  philanthropy  represent  a model 
for  the  nation. 

I 

Harold  Byron  Smith,  Jr. 

Chairman 


Chicago 

November  14,  1979 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


From  the  wealth  of  data  assembled  during 
the  past  few  months  to  use  as  the  planning 
base  for  the  next  five  years  comes  a series  of 
particularly  significant  figures  which  serve 
as  indicators  of  accomplishment  as  well  as 
reference  points  for  the  future. 

The  members  of  our  medical  staff 
estimated  that  during  1978-79  they  saw  as 
patients  in  their  offices  some  350,000  indi- 
viduals who  made  between  1,250,000  to 
1,500,000  office  visits;  this  would  represent 
more  than  one  of  every  25  of  the  7.5  mil- 
lion people  in  the  metropolitan  Chicago 
area.  For  their  patients  requiring  hospitali- 
zation, out  three  hospitals — Preshyterian- 
St.  Luke’s,  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center  for  the  Elderly  and  Sheridan  Road 
Pavilion — provided  a record  336,100  pa- 
tient days  of  care  compared  with  286,300 
days  ten  years  ago. 

During  1978-79,  the  faculties  of  Rush 
University  provided  the  education  for 
over  1,000  students  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
newest  institutions  of  highet  education.  At 
the  June  commencement,  312  baccalaure- 
ate, masters  and  M.D.  degrees  were 
awarded.  The  faculties  also  carried  out  re- 
search which  merited  support  totaling  over 
$8  million  frcim  sources  outside  the  Medi- 
cal Center,  a growth  over  the  previous  year 
of  28. 5 percent. 

Implementation  of  the  $154  million 
five-year  plan  for  facilities,  endowment 
and  programmatic  support  for  the  future 
was  on  budget  and  on  schedule  during  the 
past  year.  Foundations  were  placed  for  the 
new  patient  care  wing  which  will  provide 
for  replacement  of  222  beds  in  our  oldest 
structure,  now  nearing  its  100th  anniver- 
sary, and  for  an  addition  to  the  Professional 
Building  which  will  nearly  double  the 
space  for  physician  offices  on  our  campus. 
New  parking,  cafeteria  and  other  service_ 
facilities  moved  rapidly  toward  comple- 
tion. 

Progress  also  was  visible  in  the  Rush 
System  for  Health  which  seeks  to  serve  1 to 
1.  5 million  people  through  existing  volun- 
tary institutions  and  their  medical  and 
professional  staffs.  For  that  mission,  the 
System  needs  6,000  beds.  During  1978-79, 
it  reached  a total  of  5,318  with  the  affilia- 
tion of  Grant  Hospital  of  Chicago  and 


Skokie  Valley  Community  Hospital.  The 
total  of  affiliated  and  associated  health  care 
institutions  in  the  Rush  System  for  Health 
now  stands  at  12. 

Our  academic  plan  continues  to 
unfold.  Five  doctoral  programs — one  in 
nursing  and  four  in  the  basic  sciences — 
were  approved  by  the  Illinois  Board  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  past  year.  New 
programs  have  been  introduced  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Rush  University,  broadening 
capabilities  in  computerized  learning  and 
extending  access  to  scholarly  and  scientific 
materials.  The  John  L.  and  Beatrice 
Keeshin  Center  of  Rush  University  opened 
at  Eagle  River,  Wisconsin.  Rush  University 
relationships  within  the  academic  network 
of  14  affiliated  universities  and  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  six  states  were  strengthened  and 
further  coordinated  through  a new  office 
established  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  year,  our  planning  re- 
viewed the  experience  of  the  past  decade 
and  charted  directions  for  the  future.  There 
were  changes  in  the  1970s  and  there  are 
more  to  come  in  the  1980s.  They  must  be 
reckoned  with.  There  will  be,  for  example, 
new  demands  in  geriatrics,  chronic  disease 
care  and  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 
Governmental  regulation  will  increase,  af- 
fecting our  services  and  programs.  Revenue 
controls  may  emerge  affecting  volume  of 
services  we  can  provide.  The  health  care 
field  will  become  more  structured  as  a result 
of  new  and  developing  medical  care  and 
hospital  systems.  A baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree  in  nursing  will  increasingly 
become  the  requirement  for  sophisticated 
nursing  practice,  particularly  in  academic 
health  centers,  and  more  persons  with 
greater  training  in  the  health  sciences  will 
be  needed. 

These  developments,  representing 
only  a few  of  the  issues  to  be  confronted  in 
the  next  decade,  must  be  viewed  neither  as 
threats  nor  as  invitations  to  opportunistic 
response.  They  will  require  adaptability, 
careful  management  for  cost  effectiveness, 
and  increased  justification  for  all  programs 
and  services  affecting  patient  care.  Gon- 
tinuing  efforts  at  public  health  education 
by  health  care  providers  must  be  sustained. 
A “fair  share”  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  medically  underserved  to  which  our 


Medical  Genter  is  committed  will  be  put  to 
the  test  of  broader  acceptance  in  the  years 
ahead.  Our  study  has  reaffirmed  our  direc- 
tions of  the  past  decade  but  emphasizes  the 
careful  monitoring  which  will  be  required 
to  insure  the  flexibility  of  response  to 
changing  circumstances  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  coming  years  will  demand  that 
we  continue  to  keep  faith  with  the  patient, 
maintaining  the  priorities  that  are  based  on 
such  conviction.  This  overriding  commit- 
ment to  the  patient  as  an  individual  char- 
acterizes the  best  in  the  voluntary  sector’s 
provision  of  care  and  continues  to  provide 
the  most  desirable  climate  in  which  to  edu- 
cate health  professionals  and  to  enhance 
the  environment  for  encouraging  relevant 
research.  For  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s, 
the  firmness  of  our  base  makes  the  future 
promising. 


James  A.  Gampbell,  M.D, 
President 
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New  eight-story  patient  care  wing  of  Rush-Preshyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  will  connect  with  existing  structures.  The 
facility  will  replace  222  beds  in  the  present  complex  and  consolidate  surgical  facilities.  At  street  level  will  he  Woman's  Board 
Cancer  Treatment  Center.  At  right  will  be  underground  entrance  for  materials  handling. 
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PATIENT  CARE 


Through  its  three  hospital  units,  the  Medi- 
cal Center  provided  336,100  patient  care 
days  during  the  past  year,  the  highest  in  its 
history.  A survey  of  all  major  identifiable 
priints  of  access  to  the  Medical  Center,  in- 
cluding the  private,  solo  and  group  practice 
offices  located  in  the  Professional  Building 
and  in  offices  off-campus,  ANCHOR 
Health  Maintenance  Organization,  Health 
Specialists,  Inc.  of  Mile  Square  Health 
Center,  the  Medical  Care  Group,  Doc’s 
Corner,  and  the  acute  care  unit  associated 
with  the  emergency  room  at  the  main  hos- 
pital, indicates  that  more  than  one  million 
patient  visits  are  made  each  year.  Taken 
together  with  hospital  patient  days,  it  re- 
flects an  extraordinary  magnitude  of  pa- 
tient care  services. 

PRESBYTERIAN-ST.  LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 

Patients  admitted  to  Preshyterian-St. 

Luke’s  totaled  28,424.  Occupancy  in  the 
hospital  averaged  87  percent  for  all  ser- 
vices, and  over  90  percent  for  medical/ 
surgical  beds.  The  serious  character  of 
illnesses  treated  is  again  reflected  in  aver- 
age length  of  stay,  10.5  days,  number  of 
operations,  15,287,  and  blood  units  trans- 
fused, 29,040. 

Statistics  were  only  modestly  affected 
by  the  January  blizzards  of  1979,  causing  a 
small  increase  in  emergency  room  visits 
and  a small  reduction  in  the  number  of 
scheduled  surgeries.  Throughout  the  had 
weather  and  its  aftermath,  the  dedicated 
performance  of  professional  staff,  em- 
ployees and  volunteers  at  all  hospital  units 
assured  that  highest  standards  cT  patient 
care  were  maintained.  Instances  of  staff 
working  three  shifts  and  of  walking  five 
miles  to  work  were  commonplace,  hut 
nonetheless  inspiring. 


The  Rush  Regional  Perinatal  Center 
doubled  its  facilities  last  year,  going  from  18 
beds  to  32.  It  has  been  operating  at  close  to 
100  percent  capacity.  Due  to  lack  of  space, 
10  to  15  hahies  a month  were  being  referred 
elsewhere  in  the  Rush  Network. 

The  three  new  centers  established  by 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  since  July  1, 
1978  are  all  operational,  including  the 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Center,  the  Sleep  Disor- 
der and  Research  Center,  and  the  Isaac 
Ray  Center,  the  latter  an  outpatient 
psychiatric  program  designed  specifically 
for  individuals  found  not  guilty  of  crime  by 
reason  of  insanity  and  who  are  in  need  of 
special  care.  It  is  named  for  the  American 
founder  of  forensic  psychiatry. 

Use  of  new  sophisticated  diagnostic 
and  treatment  equipment  has  been  ex- 
panded. Walter  Whisler,  M.D. , chairman 
of  the  department  of  neurological  surgery, 
is  now  using  on  a trial  basis  a carbon 
dioxide  laser  for  brain  tumor  surgery;  a 
noninvasive  diagnostic  machine,  “Echo,” 
has  been  installed  hy  cardiology;  and 
equipment  for  a vascular  laboratory,  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  Hassan  Najafi, 

M.D.,  will  open  in  the  fall  of  1979.  Exist- 
ing catheterization  laboratories  have  been 
upgraded  and  a new  one  installed. 

The  number  of  attending  physicians 
on  the  medical  staff  increased  to  690. 
Elected  as  officers  at  the  medical  staff  an- 
nual meeting  in  May  were  Joseph  J. 
Muenster,  M.D. , president;  Robert  J. 
Jensik,  M.D.,  president-elect;  Ernest  W. 
Fordham,  M.D.,  secretary;  and  Leonard  J. 
Hertko,  M.D.,  treasurer.  Eighty-three  per- 
cent of  new  house  officers  are  graduates  of 
North  American  medical  schools;  87  per- 
cent of  first-year  positions  were  matched 
through  the  National  Resident  Matching 
Program  as  against  the  national  average  of 
75  percent.  Residents  and  Fellows  for 
1979-1980  from  first  through  eighth  year 
total  350.  Officers  elected  by  the  house 
staff  are;  Benjamin  LeCompte  III,  M.D. , 
president;  Mary  Tobin,  M.D. , vice 
president;  Dino  S.  Delicata,  M.D. , secre- 
tary; Roseanne  Krinski,  M.D. , treasurer; 
and  Aaron  Rosenberg,  M.D. , social 
chairman. 


Patient/family  relations 


Oncology  unit  at  Sheridan  Road  Pavilion 
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Community  concern 


Computerized  axial  tomography  aids  diagnosis 


Dr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Smith,  Joseph  J.  Muenstcr,  M.D. . 
medical  staff  president,  Militm  Weinberi*,  Jr. . M.D.,  past 
president,  and  Rt)bert  J.  Jensik,  M.D.,  president -elect 
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Of  the  Medical  Center’s  nurses,  in- 
cluding those  at  the  Sheridan  Road  Pavil- 
ion and  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center  for  the  Elderly,  87  percent  are  regis- 
tered nurses,  and  over  70  percent  have 
baccalaureate  or  higher  degrees.  The  nurs- 
ing staff  has  grown  from  424  R.N.’s  in  1974 
to  1023  currently. 

Two  joint  practices  involving  a physi- 
cian and  nurse  were  inaugurated  in  the  past 
year,  both  in  medical  oncology.  Such  close 
collaboration  between  physician  and  nurse 
has  been  proven  to  result  in  better  quality 
and  continuity  of  patient  care.  A pilot 
project  among  nursing  staff  in  the  labor 
and  delivery  area  was  also  inaugurated, 
permitting  nurses  to  work  four  10-hour  days 
each  week,  thus  benefiting  laboring  pa- 
tients with  whom  the  nurses  can  stay  an 
extra  two  hours.  In  the  Adolescent  Family 
Center,  nurse-midwives  have  started  to  de- 
liver babies  of  low-risk  patients.  All 
nurse-midwives  are  masters-prepared  and  a 
physician  is  on  call  during  each  birth.  New 
patient  referrals  to  the  Adolescent  Family 
Center  increased  by  42  percent  last  year. 

Installation  and  implementation  of 
the  Spectra  3000  medical  information  sys- 
tem began  at  the  main  campus  in  the  fall  of 
1979.  hike  Spectra  2000,  a simpler  system 
already  in  operation  at  the  Sheridan  Road 
Pavilion,  Spectra  3000  allows  for  immedi- 
ate transmittal  of  patient  care  data  to  mul- 
tiple locations  through  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Installation  of  a new  television  system, 
which  will  include  a closed-circuit  channel 
for  patient  education  programs,  was  begun 
in  the  last  year  and  will  be  fully  im- 
plemented by  this  winter. 

An  office  of  risk  management  was 
established  to  develop  and  implement  a 
program  designed  to  prevent  injuries  and 
incidents  to  patients,  employees  and 
visitors  and  to  reduce  the  potential  for 
costly  claims.  A new  utilization  review 
procedure  has  enabled  the  office  of  surgical 
sciences  and  services  to  schedule  and  to 
utilize  its  facilities  more  effectively. 
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Among  honors  accruing  to  members 
of  the  medical  staff,  James  A.  Schoen- 
berger,  M.D.,  chairman  of  preventive 
medicine,  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Heart  Association;  Maynard 
Cohen,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Jean  Schweppe 
Armour  chairman  of  neurological  sciences, 
became  president-elect  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Neurology;  and  Joseph  V. 
Messer,  M.D.,  director  of  the  section  of 
cardiology,  was  named  president  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American  Heart 
Association.  Janet  Wolter,  M.D.,  associate 
professor,  department  of  internal  medicine, 
was  reelected  in  1979  president  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  Chicago  Unit. 
In  January,  the  Medical  Center  received  an 
award  from  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  for 
“outstanding  achievement  in  the  im- 
provement of  health  care  services,”  specifi- 
cally for  the  transformation  of  the  health 
center  clinics  to  private  and  group  practice 
delivery  systems. 

The  community  relations  department 
continues  to  give  priority  to  exposure  of 
young  minority  group  members  to  career 
possibilities  in  the  health  field.  Special 
programs  served  58  high  school  youngsters 
in  working  and  training  situations,  while 
another  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Inc.  has  involved  a 
number  of  Chicago  area  high  school  stu- 
dents in  the  Medical  Center’s  Explorer 
Club,  also  designed  to  interest  youth  in 
health  careers. 

In  September,  1978,  a certificate  of 
achievement  was  presented  to  the  Medical 
Center  by  the  American  Spanish  Institute, 
a multi-service  community  agency  in 
Chicago,  for  “energetic  compliance  with 
Affirmative  Action  policies  and  Equal 
Employment  opportunities  for  women  and 
all  minorities.”  Similarly,  Reginald  Adams, 
director  of  community  relations,  received 
the  Humanitarian  Award  of  St.  Matthew’s 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Inc. , 
for  his  many  efforts  on  behalf  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  affirmative  action. 

SHERIDAN  ROAD  PAVILION 
Patient  days  at  the  Sheridan  Road  Pavilion 
came  to  23,340  in  the  past  year,  with 
medical/surgical  services  utilization  ac- 
counting for  almost  half,  47  percent,  fol- 


lowed by  adult  psychiatry,  and  alcoholism 
treatment.  Emergency  visits  were  2,693. 
At  year’s  end,  there  were  25  additional 
Rush  physicians  representing  14  specialty 
fields  using  Sheridan  Road’s  outpatient 
office. 

An  integral  part  of  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter’s programs  in  patient  care,  education 
and  research,  the  Sheridan  Road  Pavilit)n 
opened  a 21-hed  oncology  unit  in  July, 
1979,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  G. 
Taylor  IV,  M.D.  House  officer  programs  in 
internal  medicine,  surgery  and  psychiatry 
were  continued  while  new  rotations  in  tarn 
ily  practice  and  general  surgery  were 
introduced.  A regular  rotation  has  been 
introduced  tor  third-year  medical  student 
clerkships  in  psychiatry,  and  in  internal 
medicine.  Nursing  students  in  the  College 
of  Nursing  also  are  regularly  assigned  to 
Sheridan  Road. 

Community  screening  programs  for 
glaucoma,  hypertension  and  colon  cancer 
were  offered  during  the  year,  while  atten- 
dees at  the  alcoholism  lecture  series  came 
to  790.  A home  health  care  nursing  pro- 
gram has  been  established,  providing 
additional  service  and  convenience  tor 
North  Side  residents. 

JOHNSTON  R.  BOWMAN  HEALTH 
CENTER  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
The  Bowman  Center,  now  in  its  third  year 
of  operation,  has  as  its  primary  purpose  the 
provision  of  progressive  patient  care  includ 
ing  rehabilitative  and  restorative  care  for 
patients  with  chronic  diseases,  both 
through  inpatient  and  outpatient  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  there  are  residential  fa- 
cilities designed  especially  for  the  elderly. 
Both  the  rehabilitation  beds  and  tbe  areas 
for  care  of  patients  with  acute  manifesta- 
tions of  chronic  disease  reported  efficient 
utilization,  and  992  patients  wete  cared  tor. 
A Stroke  Club  has  been  formed  for  out- 
patient stroke  victims,  theit  families  and 
friends,  and  is  open  to  all  former  stroke 
victims,  not  just  fotmer  patients  of  the 
Medical  Center. 

An  additional  22-bed  unit  at  Bow- 
man, staffed  by  the  department  of  internal 
medicine,  also  was  opened  for 


Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  geriatric 
patients  previously  diagnosed  as  needing 
treatment  for  acute  phases  of  chronic  diS' 
eases.  Director  of  medical  education  for  the 
unit  is  Robert  M.  Kark,  M.D. 

ANCHOR 

As  of  June  30,  1979,  ANCHOR’S  member- 
ship  was  26,726,  representing  a 35  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  Enrollees 
came  from  over  250  private  and  public  em- 
ployers including  such  companies  as  Allis 
Chalmers,  Eastern  Airlines,  Standard  Oil, 
Walgreen’s  and  many  others.  Through  an 
agreement  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, persons  over  65  years  became 
eligible  to  enroll  in  the  ANCHOR  pro- 
gram on  an  individual  basis. 

With  the  assistance  of  a Henry  j. 

Kaiser  Family  Foundation  grant, 

ANCHOR  opened  its  fifth  office  in  Oak 
Brook  in  January,  thereby  providing  resi- 
dents of  DuPage  County  with  an  alterna- 
tive health  care  delivery  system.  Other  of- 
fices are  in  the  Professional  Building  on  the 
mam  campus,  on  Chicago’s  North  Side 
close  to  the  Sheridan  Road  Pavilion,  in 
Park  Forest  South,  and  in  Arlington 
Heights.  Hospital  utilization  of  ANCHOR 
members  continues  to  conform  with  na- 
tional HMO  experience  at  levels  of  30  to 
40  percent  below  that  of  indemnity  insur- 
ance plans. 

ANCHOR  is  governed  hy  its  own 
hoard  of  directors,  chaired  by  Robert  P. 
Reuss.  Other  directors  are:  Allan  J.  Blatt- 
ner;  Hortense  1.  Bright;  Erich  E.  Brues- 
chke,  M.D.;  JamesA.  Campbell,  M.D.; 
Gordon  R.  Corey;  Robert  Andrew  Cor- 
nesky;  James  W.  DeYoung;  Bernard  J. 
Echtin;  Frederick  W.  Groat;  William  F. 
Hejna,  M.D.;  Donald  R.  Oder;  Linda  M. 
Peterson;  Patrick  G.  Ryan  and  James  A. 
Schoenherger,  M.D. 

Officers  of  ANCHOR  are:  Nathan 
Kramer,  president;  Milton  D.  Levine, 

M.D.,  vice  president  and  medical  director; 
Donald  R.  Oder,  treasurer;  L.  Edward 
Bryant,  Jr.,  secretary  and  legal  counsel; 
Daniel  R.  Schuh,  assistant  secretary; 
William  Churchill  and  Terrance  A.  Holm, 
assistant  treasurers. 
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UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS 


Steady  growth,  higher  enrollment,  and  in- 
creased research  support  characterized  the 
past  year  of  Rush  University. 

Rush  University  conferred  312  degrees 
at  its  fifth  full  commencement  on  June  9. 
Gerard  Piel,  president  and  publisher  of 
Scientific  American  magazine,  received  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  humane  let- 
ters and  delivered  the  Commencement 
address.  He  emphasized  that  the  “pluri- 
potent,  omnicompetent  command  of  med- 
ical science”  which  once  was  conceded  to 
individual  physicians  must  now  be  found  in 
closer  collaboration  of  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  physicians,  nurses,  other 
health  professionals  and  research  scientists. 
Such  skills  have  been  assembled  at  the 
major  academic  medical  center,  he  said, 
where  the  professions  must  “put  the  health 
of  the  people  at  the  center  of  its  technol- 
ogy.” In  so  doing,  “it  will  be  in  a position  to 
manage  the  problem  of  mounting  costs  of 
medical  care  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  as- 
sert its  corporate  autonomy.” 

For  the  fall  1979  term,  1,007  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  three  colleges  and 
graduate  school,  while  another  350  profes- 
sionals were  engaged  in  postgraduate  and 
fellowship  level  education.  The  total  stu- 
dent complement  of  1,357  is  a 6.3  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  John  L.  and  Beatrice  Keeshin 
Biomedical  Systems  Planning  Center  of 
Rush  University  in  Eagle  River,  Wisconsin 
was  the  site  of  an  international  symposium 
in  June.  An  interdisciplinary  group  of  40 
physicians  and  scientists  from  five  coun- 
tries met  to  explore  the  use  of  lithium  car- 
bonate as  an  adjunct  to  cancer  therapy. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  student 
counseling  center.  Rush  University  has  de- 
veloped a peer  counseling  program  which  is 
training  20  students  to  become  available  to 
their  peers  for  discussing  personal  and 
academic  problems,  and  helping  them  find 
solutions. 

A new  computerized  learning  system, 
PLATO,  was  installed  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Center  in  summer  of  1979.  The 
service  will  give  Rush  University  students 
access  to  some  200  lessons  in  health  sci- 
ences on  four  terminals.  The  library  of 
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Rush  University  also  has  joined  the  na- 
tional Periodicals  Held  in  the  Library  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  (PHILSOM)  sys- 
tem, to  inventory  and  track  periodicals, 
and  has  undertaken  the  cataloging  of  its 
special  collection  of  rare  hooks. 

Financial  aid  to  students  in  all  three 
colleges  is  a pressing  matter  to  which  the 
university  continues  to  respond  based  on 
individual  student  need.  A total  of 
$4,351,617  in  financial  aid  programs  was 
distributed  to  661  students  through  the 
university  office  of  student  aid.  This  aid 
included  scholarships,  loans,  work-study 
and  service  programs.  Although  gov- 
ernmentally  awarded  loan  and  work-study 
awards  continue  to  be  down  nationally.  Of- 
fice of  Education  awards  to  the  university 
increased  from  $479,878  for  1978-79  to 
$604,967  for  1979-1980. 

In  addition  to  continuing  university 
efforts  to  interest  minority  students  in 
health  careers.  Rush  Medical  College  and 
the  College  of  Health  Sciences  partici- 
pated in  a program  with  other  private  med- 
ical schools  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  and  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  to 
broaden  the  pool  of  minorities  entering  the 
health  fields. 

RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
Rush  Medical  College  awarded  124  M.D. 
degrees  at  commencement.  Of  the 
graduates,  112  were  residents  of  Illinois,  34 
were  women,  and  11  were  members  of 
minority  groups.  Over  84  percent  of  the 
graduates  received  their  first,  second  or 
third  choice  of  institutions  for  postgraduate 
training.  Thirty-five  of  the  graduates  will 
remain  in  the  Rush  system,  including 
Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  A con- 
tinuing goal  of  the  college  is  to  have  half 
the  gtaduates  choose  one  of  the  primaty 
care  disciplines — internal  medicine,  family 
practice,  or  pediatrics — and  this  goal  was 
again  surpassed  with  65  percent  entering 
these  fields. 

The  entering  class  in  fall  1979  in- 
cluded 100  Illinois  residents  and  20  out-of- 
state  residents;  the  same  group  had  com- 
pleted its  undergraduate  education  at  58 
different  colleges  and  universities  in  22 
states. 


Rush  University  Library 
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In  the  spring  of  1979,  a self-study  task 
force  was  organized  in  preparation  for  a site 
visit  by  the  Liaison  Committee  on  Medical 
Education,  which  subsequently  awarded 
Rush  Medical  College  accreditation  for  six 
years.  Major  reorganization  of  the  medical 
college  administrative  structure  was  ac- 
complished during  the  past  year  and  a 
new  office  of  medical  student  programs 
was  established. 

In  the  past  year,  the  medical  college 
received  a $150,000  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  continue  its  program  of  accepting 
American  medical  students  who  have 
completed  their  first  two  years  of  study 
abroad.  The  program  has  been  active  since 
1971.  A summer  student  research  fellow- 
ship program  designed  to  expose  medical 
students  to  research  also  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  of  Health 
Sciences  for  the  first  time  in  1979,  with  21 
participants. 

COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 
Authority  to  confer  the  doctor  of  nursing 
science  degree  was  given  to  the  College  of 
Nursing  by  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher 
Education  in  June.  The  continuing  educa- 
tion program  of  the  college  also  received 
approval  by  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion on  Accreditation  of  Education.  A new 
master’s  program  in  parent/child  health  is 
being  offered  in  the  fall  of  1979. 

At  a civic  tribute  to  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  November,  1978,  the  role  of  nursing 
at  Rush  was  recognized  through  a 
$4,500,000  grant  from  the  John  L.  and 
Helen  Kellogg  Foundation  to  establish  a 
national  center  for  excellence  in  nursing 
bearing  the  Kellogg  name.  The  gift  in- 
cluded endowment  of  the  deanship  of  the 
college,  the  first  such  in  the  country,  en- 
dowment of  nursing  scholars  and  scholars- 
in-residence,  and  modernization  of  the 
East  Pavilion  which  has  been  renamed  the 
John  L.  and  Helen  Kellogg  Pavilion. 

In  1979,  the  College  of  Nursing 
granted  42  masters  of  science  degrees  and 
121  bachelor  of  science  degrees. 

In  state  Nursing  Boards,  1978  Rush 
nursing  graduates  had  a 94. 7 percent  pass 
rate,  as  compared  with  the  national  aver- 
age of  84.6  percent. 


Development  ot  the  graduate  nurse 
practitioner  track  program  was  supported 
by  a $180,000  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The 
grant  was  used  to  support  faculty  programs 
in  the  various  clinical  specialties  offered  at 
the  college. 

Also  supported  by  educational  train- 
ing grants  from  the  Department  ot  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  last  year  were  the 
College’s  master’s  program  in  community 
health  nursing  which  received  $149,087 
and  the  doctor  of  nursing  science  program 
which  received  $209,127. 

Luther  Christman,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  the 
John  L.  and  Helen  Kellogg  Dean  ot  the 
College  of  Nursing,  was  named  a consul- 
tant to  and  member  of  tbe  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Heart  International  Foundation, 

Inc. , an  independent  agency  that  studies 
nursing  needs  world-wide  in  cooperation 
with  the  World  Health  Organization  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  developing  nations. 

At  the  local  level,  the  nursing  deans 
ot  Rush,  Loyola  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  have  met  and  agreed 
upon  a mutual  assistance  program  to  fa- 
cilitate recruitment  of  graduate  students 
and  nursing  staff  for  the  hospitals  of  these 
schools. 

COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
The  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education 
voted  in  June  to  authorize  Rush  University 
to  grant  additional  degrees  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  anatomical  sciences,  im- 
munology, pharmacology,  and  physiology, 
and  the  master  of  science  in  health  systems 
management.  Twelve  students  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  health  systems  management 
degree  program  in  the  fall  ot  1979.  In  addi- 
tion, a master  of  science  program  in  occu- 
pational therapy,  with  a specialization  in 
sensory  integration,  is  being  developed  by 
the  college. 

The  College  ot  Health  Sciences 
awarded  25  degrees  at  commencement  in 
June.  Fifteen  graduates  received  the  master 
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ot  science  with  a major  in  clinical  nutrition 
and  10  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  with 
a major  in  medical  technology. 

A $340,000  National  Research  Sen 
vice  Award  to  finance  the  training  of  pre- 
doctoral  and  postdoctoral  physiology  stu- 
dents over  the  next  five  years  was  approved 
hy  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  the 
College  of  Health  Sciences.  An  electron- 
microscopy  laboratory  for  teaching  and 
research  in  the  Graduate  School  was 
completed  and  is  now  in  use. 

Two  fellowships  in  hospital  adminis- 
tration have  been  established  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Illinois  Hospital  Association, 
with  training  and  experience  at  the  Medi- 
cal Center  to  be  supervised  by  the  depart- 
ment of  health  systems  management. 

Twelve  students  from  St.  Olaf  College 
in  Northfield,  Minnesota,  spent  their 
interim  term  in  January  at  the  Medical 
Center  studying  health  careers  and  health 
care  systems.  The  success  ot  the  program 
makes  it  likely  it  will  he  repeated  in  the 
future  and  other  colleges  invited  to 
participate. 

RESEARCH 

Research  at  the  Medical  Center  continues 
to  emphasize  interdisciplinary  efforts  which 
respond  to  clinical  problems  arising  from 
experiences  ot  the  staff,  while  maintaining 
a strong  focus  on  basic  and  developmental 
research. 

Outside  awards  tor  support  of  research 
increased  28.5  percent  from  the  previous 
year,  to  $8,129,384.  There  were  706  publi- 
cations which  grew  out  ot  734  projects, 
representing  an  increase  ot  100  reports,  or 
16.5  percent,  over  the  previous  year. 

The  largest  number  of  projects,  122, 
was  in  the  area  ot  cardiovascular  research. 
Continuation  awards  to  James  L.  Schoen- 
berger,  M.D.,  chairman  of  preventive 
medicine,  came  to  $1,015,567  for  his 
studies  into  risk  factors  for  heart  attacks 
among  men,  the  possible  role  of  aspirin  in 
reducing  coronary  heart  disease,  and 
whether  use  ot  the  drug  propranolol  can 
help  prevent  recurrence  of  heart  attacks. 


There  were  96  active  projects  in  the 
area  of  cancer  research,  many  supported  by 
awards  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Among  those  receiving  such  support  were 
James  W.  Bacus,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor 
of  medicine  and  director  of  the  Medical 
Automation  Research  Unit  who  is  con- 
tinuing work  under  a three-year  $1.3  mil- 
lion contract  to  perfect  an  automated  sys- 
tem for  screening  Pap  smears;  Jules  E.  Har- 
ris, M.D.,  and  Janet  Whiter,  M.D.,  both 
professors  of  medicine,  for  a collaborative 
clinical  trial  to  test  several  approaches  to 
combination  therapy  in  lung  cancer  pa- 
tients; Klaus  E.  Kuettner,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  biochemistry  and  orthopedic  surgery,  for 
his  studies  of  a substance  he  has  isolated  in 
cartilage  which  inhibits  tumor  invasion; 
and  Richard  Shekelle,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
preventive  medicine,  who  is  studying  rela- 
tionships between  personality  types  and 
risk  of  contracting  cancer. 

Floyd  Davis,  M.D.,  professor  of  neu- 
rological sciences  and  acting  director  of  the 
multiple  sclerosis  center  was  awarded 
$100,680  from  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  to  continue  his  studies  of 
therapies  which  relieve  some  of  the  de- 
bilitating symptoms  ot  MS. 

A grant  renewal  was  made  to  Jorge 
Galante,  M.D.,  professor  and  chairman  of 
orthopedic  surgery,  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Research  Command  for  the  study 
of  internal  prosthetic  replacement  of 
skeletal  fragments  lost  in  combat-related 
injuries. 

A new  method  to  locate  deep  brain 
tumors  using  computerized  axial  tomog- 
raphy scan  data  has  been  perfected  by  sci- 
entists at  Rush.  The  program,  developed 
by  Richard  A.  Penn,  M.D. , associate  pro- 
fessor of  neurosurgery,  involves  a technique 
called  “image  processing.”  It  allows  clini- 
cians to  produce  a greatly  enhanced  three- 
dimensional  picture  of  the  brain,  making  it 
possible  to  pinpoint  the  exact  location  of  a 
suspected  deep  tumor. 

Investigators  in  the  department  of 
physiology  received  substantial  research 
awards  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health:  Robert  S.  Eisenberg,  Ph.D.,  the 
Francis  N.  and  Catherine  O.  Bard  chair- 
man, received  a grant  of  $346,942  to  study 
the  properties  of  skeletal  muscle  which 


Lecture  hall 


Closed-circuit  televisiort  aids  education 


Scientific  conference  at  (bottom)  Keeshin  Center  in 
Wisconsin 
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Rosalind  D.  Cartwright,  Ph.D. , in  dream  and  sleep  disorder  clinic 


allow  a voltage  change  to  initiate  contrac- 
tion; James  Rae,  Ph.D.,  professor,  a grant 
of  $346,137  to  study  the  properties  of  the 
lens  of  the  eye;  and  Richard  Mathias, 
Ph.D.,  assistant  professor,  a grant  of 
$136,590  to  study  the  formation  of 
cataracts  of  the  lens. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  also 
supported  several  investigators  in  the  de- 
partment of  immunology.  Among  them; 
Henry  Gewurz,  M.D.,  the  Thomas]. 
Coogan,  Sr.  chairman,  a grant  of  $134,107 
to  continue  his  studies  on  the  biology  of 
the  C-reactive  proteins;  Thomas  F.  Lint, 
Ph.D.,  assistant  professor,  a $109,713  grant 
for  a study  of  one  aspect  of  the  role  of  the 
immune  system  in  the  body’s  defense 
against  cancer  and  Barry  A.  Fiedel,  Ph.D., 
assistant  professor,  a grant  of  $70,430  to 
study  the  regulation  of  platelet  function  in 
the  acute  phase. 

Dr.  Lint  also  was  awarded  $162,000 
over  a five-year  period,  as  a career  de- 
velopment award,  to  support  his  continu- 
ing development  as  an  independent 
investigator. 

Funding  for  the  past  year  came  from 
23  federal  agencies,  eight  state  and  munici- 
pal agencies,  19  private  health  agencies,  14 
foundations,  32  private  corporations,  23 
family  funds  and  trusts,  and  14  private  as- 
sociations and  organizations. 

One  Medical  Center  research  scien- 
tist, who  is  both  a physiologist  and  regis- 
tered nurse,  is  searching  for  answers  to 
heart  disease  in  a single  cell  found  in  heart 
muscle.  Sue  K.  Donaldson,  R.N.,  Ph.D., 
summarizes  a widely  held  view  at  the  Med- 
ical Center  in  terms  of  her  own  experience: 
“Because  of  my  nursing  background.  I’m 
always  trying  to  apply  my  work  to  human 
health.  . . 1 always  try  to  keep  in  mind 
where  my  basic  research  fits  into  the  real 
world,  even  as  1 ask  myself,  ‘What’s  hap- 
pening on  the  cellular  level  and  why?”’ 
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INTER-INSTITUTIONAL  AFFAIRS 


In  August,  1979,  Mark  Lepper,  M.D.,  as- 
sumed responsibilities  as  vice  president  for 
inter-institutional  affairs,  succeeding  Leo 
M.  Henikoff,  M.D.,  who  was  named  dean 
of  Temple  University  School  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Lepper  was  first  dean  of  the  reactivated 
Rush  Medical  College,  former  director  of 
the  Comprehensive  State  Health  Planning 
Agency  and,  since  1976,  vice  president  for 
program  evaluation  at  the  Medical  Center. 

Agreements  of  affiliation  entered  into 
by  the  Medical  Center  with  Grant  Hospital 
of  Chicago  in  spring,  1979  and  with  Skokie 
Valley  Community  Hospital  in  the  fall  of 
1979  brought  the  total  complement  of  beds 
in  the  Rush  system  to  5,318.  The  agree- 
ments demonstrated  a shared  commitment 
to  inter-institutional  planning  and  program 
development,  including  patient  care,  un- 
dergraduate, graduate,  and  continuing 
medical  education,  nursing  education, 
clinical  research  and  shared  institutional 
support  services. 

The  Rush  Regional  Perinatal  Network 
also  was  expanded  in  February,  1979  when 
Bethany  Hospital,  managed  by  the 
Evangelical  Hospital  Association,  became 
a member.  Eleven  hospitals  now  partici- 
pate in  the  network,  and  last  year  the 
Medical  Center  helped  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  by  providing  medical  care  to  599 
high-risk  obstetrics  and  newborn  patients. 
Over  50  in-service  presentations  were 
made  by  the  Medical  Center  to  staff  mem- 
bers in  the  perinatal  network;  staff  also  re- 
ceived clinical  training  at  the  Rush 
perinatal  center. 

Hospitals  in  the  patient  care  network 
provided  233  core  clerkships  and  52  elec- 
tives tor  Rush  Medical  College  students, 
with  a total  of  778  enrollments,  including 
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students  who  took  more  than  one  offering. 
The  clinical  concepts  and  skills  course  in 
network  hospitals  was  taken  by  120  medical 
students.  During  the  academic  year,  there 
were  five  participants  in  the  Eifth  Pathway 
program  for  American  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools  and  another  ten  students 
will  enter  the  program  in  the  upcoming 
year. 

Three  new  integrated  residency  pro- 
grams joined  the  Medical  Center  with 
network  hospitals  for  clinical  training  of 
Rush  medical  students.  Christ  Hospital 
and  the  Medical  Center  are  integrating 
their  residency  programs  in  general  surgery, 
and  an  integrated  pediatrics  program  joins 
Christ,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Medical 
Center  and  Rush.  This  program  will  begin 
in  July,  1980.  In  its  second  year,  the  inte- 
grated family  practice  program  also  links 
the  Medical  Center  with  Christ  Hospital. 
The  program  has  been  successful  in  pro- 
viding Rush  medical  students  greater 
exposure  to  a variety  of  cases  and  medical 
applications. 

In  March,  Rush  home  health  nurses 
began  providing  services  to  Swedish 
Covenant  Hospital  patients  and  outpa- 
tients. The  nurses  develop  a plan  of  care 
with  the  patients’  primary  physicians 
which  can  include  rehabilitative  services, 
coordinating  laboratory  services  and  caring 
for  patients  in  their  own  homes.  Sheridan 
Road  Pavilion  also  participates  in  a similar 
program. 

In  response  to  a growing  number  of 
outside  calls  requesting  medical  services 
and  from  physicians  interested  in  referring 
patients,  a physicians  referral  system  was 
established  by  the  office  of  inter-institu- 
tional affairs.  The  system  seeks  to  intro- 
duce other  physicians  and  institutions  to 
the  Medical  Center’s  medical  staff  so  that 
future  referrals  from  the  same  sources  can 
he  made  on  a physician-to-physician  basis. 
The  guidelines  of  the  program  recognize 
the  referring  physician  as  the  primary  care 
provider  for  the  patient  who  is  referred  to 
the  Medical  Center.  In  its  first  month  of 
operation,  the  service  handled  140  refer- 
rals. 


Harold  A.  Paul,  M.D.,  Garyfallia  Forsyth,  Ph.D.,  and 
Mark  H.  Lepper,  M.D. 


St.  Olaf  College  students  visit  Rush 
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Referred  to  Rush  through  perinatal  network,  Mrs.  Linda  Walski  received  care  for  nine  weeks  prior  to  delivery  of  quadruplets 


Signers  at  May.  1979  ceremony  affiliating  RPSLMC  with 
Grant  Hospital  of  Chicago  were:  seated  (left  to  right)  Mr. 
Smith;  Samuel  A.  Culhertst>n  11,  chairman,  hoard  ot 
directors.  Grant;  Norton  L.  Penney,  secretary,  Grant, 
standing  (left  to  right)  Dr.  Campbell;  Louis  C.  Johnston. 
M.D. , medical  director,  Grant;  Leo  M.  Henikotf,  M.  l\  . 
RPSLMC;  Raymond  A.  McDermott.  Jr. , M.  D. , president, 
medical  staff,  Grant;  RichardJ.  Brennan,  president.  K>ard 
of  directors,  Grant;  and  Sheldon  Garber,  secretary. 
RPSLMC.  Formal  signing  with  Ski>kie  Valiev  Community 
Hospital  is  scheduled  for  December.  1979. 
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The  network  pharmacy  committee  is 
currently  conducting  a survey  ot  each  hos- 
pital pharmacy  to  identity  services  that 
might  he  shared. 

Network  librarians  have  founded  the 
Rush  Affiliated  Information  Network 
(RAIN)  to  share  facilities,  books,  medical 
journals  and  periodicals,  and  to  keep  each 
hospital  informed  of  additions  to  their 
library  holdings. 

The  office  of  research  administration 
at  the  Medical  Center  has  offered  assis- 
tance to  the  network  hospitals  in  the  area 
of  federal  requirements  for  institutional  re- 
view hoards  in  htiman  investigation  cases. 

During  the  past  year  the  office  of 
continuing  education  offered  32  courses,  19 
for  physicians  and  13  for  nurses.  Network 
nursing  directors  sponsored  four  of  these 
courses. 

The  network  nursing  directors  re- 
cently met  and  planned  four  courses  for  the 
upcoming  year.  One  of  the  programs  of- 
fered in  June  was  sponsored  by  the  Rush 
cancer  center,  the  office  of  inter-institu- 
tional affairs,  the  section  of  medical  oncol- 
ogy, and  the  Eastern  Cooperative  Oncol- 
ogy Group  (ECOG).  This  seminar  dis- 
cussed the  multidisciplinary  oncology  re- 
search being  conducted  by  ECOG.  Current 
methods  of  treatment  were  presented  to 
physicians  from  the  Medical  Center  and 
the  network  hospitals. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Family  Practice 
Review  course  was  filled  to  capacity,  with 
representatives  of  twelve  Medical  Center 
departments  lecturing  at  five  all-day 
conferences. 

Close  cooperation  among  the  family 
practice  departmental  chairmen  at  Rush 
and  at  four  affiliated  hospitals  has  resulted 
in  monthly  meetings  to  discuss  common 
goals  and  plan  curriculum.  Family  practice 
students  in  the  network  receive  clinical 
experience  both  at  a tertiary  care  center 
and  in  community  hospital  settings. 


Community  health  nursing 
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Grant  Hospital  of  Chicago 


Network  hospitals  also  have  begun  to 
exchange  documents  and  information  as  a 
first  step  towards  building  a data  base  that 
will  be  used  for  planning  joint  projects. 

A needs  study  also  has  been  under- 
taken  to  determine  levels  of  interest  in  a 
network  baccalaureate  degree  program  for 
nurses.  Separate  plans  are  under  way  to 
bring  network  nursing  directors  to  the 
Medical  Center  to  discuss  counseling  of 
network  nurses  in  academic  areas. 

The  BioService  Corporation,  estab- 
lished to  make  available  to  the  health  care 
industry  the  services  and  skills  of  the  Medi- 
cal Center,  has  expanded  its  services  in  the 
past  year.  Its  “Cardiac  Comeback”  program 
has  now  been  purchased  by  hospitals  in 
eight  states,  and  other  offerings  developed 
in  the  past  year  include  an  Automated 
Medical  Accounts  System  for  private 
physicians,  a congenital  heart  lesions  refer- 
ence guide,  and  a guidebook  for  non- 
discrimination in  health  care  supervision. 

Twenty-seven  Rush  Medical  College 
graduates  in  1979  had  taken  their  first  year 
of  medical  school  training  at  Knox  or 
Grinnell  college,  and  16  students  are  cur- 
rently enrolled  at  each  of  these  colleges 
pursuing  similar  programs.  Forty-four  of  the 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Nursing  and  the 
College  of  Health  Sciences  also  had  come 
from  14  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Rush  academic  network,  while  125  others 
from  these  schools  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
coming  year.  Additionally,  there  are  81 
seniors  in  the  network  who  have  expressed 
their  intention  to  finish  their  education  at 
the  College  of  Nursing  and  the  College  of 
Health  Sciences. 


Christ  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  agreed  to  integrate 
residency  programs  in  general  surgery 


Skokie  Valley  Community  Hospital 
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FACILITIES 


The  Phase  111  modernization  and  replace- 
ment program  ot  the  Medical  Center, 
calling  for  an  investment  of  $122  million  in 
facilities  over  a five-year  period  and  giving 
priority  to  patient  care  programs,  moved 
forward  on  a number  of  fronts  during  the 
year.  At  present,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
points  in  the  Medical  Center’s  20-huilding 
complex  where  one  may  stand  outdoors 
without  seeing  evidence  of  construction. 

The  major  construction  projects 
under  way  include  the  new  $73.1  million 
hospital  replacement  wing,  and  Woman’s 
Board  Cancer  Treatment  Center,  a campus 
support  area  and  cafeteria  under  the 
Academic  Facility  of  Rush  University,  an 
extension  to  the  Professional  Office  Build- 
ing for  medical  staff  physicians  and  their 
patients,  and  an  addition  to  the  parking 
facilities.  In  addition,  a number  of  renova- 
tion and  modernization  projects  have 
taken  place  at  existing  facilities. 

The  replacement  bed  facility  will  re- 
place 222  beds  in  the  Jones  and  Murdock 
buildings,  built  in  1888  and  1912  respec- 
tively, and  will  be  linked  to  existing  struc- 
tures, in  effect  creating  a new  hospital 
within  walls  old  and  new.  A nine-level 
structure,  it  will  have  single-occupancy 
rooms,  a surgical  center  bringing  together 
facilities  now  scattered  in  seven  separate 
buildings,  and  a two-level  Woman’s  Board 
Cancer  Treatment  Center. 

A new  Supply  Processing  and  Dis- 
tribution Center  and  a new  central  phar- 
macy will  he  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
new  wing.  The  present  lobbies  on  Harrison 
Street  and  Congress  Parkway  will  he  re- 
placed by  a new  lobby  on  the  fourth  level 
of  the  new  wing.  It  will  feature  a Visitors’ 
Center,  Admissions,  family  waiting  rooms, 
pastoral  care,  patient  services  offices,  and 


the  Woman’s  Board  Tea  Room.  The  fourth 
floor  will  inter-connect  with  existing  hos- 
pital facilities,  the  professional  office  build- 
ings, the  Academic  Facility  and  the  park- 
ing garage,  serving  as  a “Main  Concourse” 
for  the  Medical  Center  campus.  Con- 
struction was  begun  in  February,  1979 
and  completion  of  the  hospital  wing  will 
take  place  in  the  fall  of  1981. 

The  new  cafeteria  will  provide  seating 
for  850  persons,  twice  the  capacity  of  the 
existing  cafeteria,  improved  design  to  fa- 
cilitate service,  and  adjacent  conference 
space.  An  expanded  campus  bookstore 
will,  appropriately,  be  built  in  the 
academic  facility  of  Rush  University  at 
ground  level.  Other  space  in  the  area  will 
be  available  for  university  and  other 
activities.  Final  occupancy  is  scheduled 
for  September,  1980. 

An  ll-'level  Professional  Office  Build- 
ing addition  was  begun  in  March,  1979  and 
is  due  for  completion  in  October,  1980. 

The  floors  will  connect  at  every  level  with 
the  existing  building  and  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fifth,  will  he  entirely  de- 
voted to  physicians’  offices.  The  fifth  floor 
will  accommodate  Woman’s  Board  offices 
and  a large  meeting  room  for  their  activi- 
ties and  other  Medical  Center  uses. 

Expansion  of  the  parking  facility  for 
visitors  and  employees  was  begun  in 
November,  1978.  Capacity  will  be  in- 
creased from  2,300  spaces  to  3,500.  Occu- 
pancy is  scheduled  for  November,  1979. 
One  whole  section  will  he  reserved  for  pa- 
tients and  their  visitors  exclusively. 

Major  renovation  of  existing  facilities 
is  scheduled  to  begin  after  completion  of 
the  new  hospital  replacement  wing.  A cer- 
tain number  of  essential  modernization 
projects,  however,  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  past  year.  These  include:  consolida- 
tion of  the  Blood  Bank/Donor  facility;  re- 
modeling and  installation  of  two  general 
radiology  suites;  construction  of  a registra- 
tion desk  and  remodeling  of  examination 
rooms  in  the  emergency  room. 

An  alternative  birthing  center,  the 
second  such  in  the  Chicago  area,  also  was 
completed.  It  permits  the  mother  to  stay 
in  one  home-like  room  through  pre-labor, 
labor,  delivery  and  post-labor.  It  has  an 
adjoining  room  where  family  and  friends 


can  stay  during  the  birthing  process.  Ad- 
dition of  a new  section  to  the  perinatal 
unit  increased  the  number  of  its  beds  from 
18  to  32. 

At  the  Sheridan  Road  Pavilion  a 
21-bed  oncology  unit  was  opened,  a gift 
shop  constructed,  modern  elevators  in- 
stalled in  the  south  wing,  three  patient  care 
areas  redecorated,  carpeting  replaced,  cor- 
ridors and  patient  rooms  repainted,  and  the 
operating  room  suite,  nursing  stations  and 
family  areas  refurbished. 

The  inconvenience  associated  with 
the  Phase  III  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion is  partly  mitigated  by  a vision  of  the 
future  whose  reality  every  day  becomes 
more  apparent  and  has  an  analog  in  the 
Academic  Facility  of  Rush  University 
(completed  in  Phase  II)  which  recently  was 
honored  by  the  23rd  Annual  Merit  Award 
of  the  Chicago  Building  Congress. 
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Central  focus  for  Medical  Center’s  program  of  patient  care  for  future  is  new  patient  wing  that  will  extend  Presbytenan-St. 
Luke's  Hospital  eastward,  both  above  and  below  ground. 
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PHILANTHROPY 


At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
Campaign  tor  the  Future  of  Success  sttxid  at 
$29,316,240.  By  November  14,  1978,  it 
reached  $37  million  when  former  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  taking  part  in  a civic  tribute 
to  the  Medical  Center,  announced  a deci- 
sion  by  the  John  L.  and  Helen  Kellogg 
Foundation  to  award  $4-5  million  to  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s. 

By  the  end  of  the  reporting  period,  the 
Campaign  for  the  Future  of  Success  had 
gone  beyond  $40  million.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  two  extraordinary 
gifts  were  announced,  each  for  $1  million. 
One  was  unrestricted  as  to  purpose  and  the 
other  was  tor  facilities.  On  September  30, 
1979,  the  Campaign  recorded  a total  of 
$43,211,150. 

The  Campaign  comprises  only  gifts 
and  pledges  toward  a goal  of  $75  million  in 
philanthropy.  The  Campaign  represents  the 
voluntary  giving  component  of  the  current 
$154  million  five-year  plan  for  facilities, 
endowment  and  program  advancement. 

This  is  the  largest  campaign  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Medical  Center.  It  has 
been  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  since  a 
campaign  this  broadly  ha,sed  has  taken 
place;  the  goal  then  was  one-tenth  of 
today’s  effort.  The  current  campaign  for 
$75  million  will  support  replacement  of 
outnx)ded  facilities  in  buildings  almost  100 
years  old  to  meet  modern  patient  priorities 
well  into  the  next  century.  Other  objectives 
include  endowment  and  private  funds  to 
encourage  new  programs. 

As  of  June  30,  1979,  the  Campaign 
reached  48.8  percent  of  the  goal  of 
$43,710,000  for  facilities,  51.3  percent  of 
the  goal  of  $21,600,000  for  endowment, 
and  79.1  percent  of  the  goal  of  $9,690,000 
for  programmatic  support. 

The  preponderance  of  support  con- 
tinues to  come  from  individuals  and  families 
and  their  foundations  who  have  given  77 
percent  of  the  Campaign  total  so  far.  A $4. 5 
million  gift  by  the  family  foundation  of  the 


late  John  L.  and  Helen  Kellogg  of  Chicago 
will  establish  a new  National  Center  for 
Excellence  in  Nursing  on  the  campus  bear- 
ing their  names. 

Other  major  gifts  were  received  during 
Fiscal  1978-79  from  the  Kresge  Foundation 
of  Detroit,  the  Robert  R.  McCormick 
Charitable  Trust  and  the  International  Har- 
vester Foundation  of  Chicago,  and  from  fif- 
teen corporations. 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  Campaign  for  the  Future  of  Success 
has  been  the  support  from  the  medical 
and  scientific  staff  members  of  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  who  have  made 
personal  gift  commitments  totaling 
$3.5  million. 

Leadership  for  the  Campaign  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees.  Serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Trustee  Committee  on  Philanthropy 
is  Harold  Byron  Smith,  Jr. , chairman  of  the 
Trustees.  Vice  chairmen  of  the  Committee 
on  Philanthropy  are  Roger  E.  Anderson 
and  Mrs.  Bowen  Blair.  Subcommittee 
chairmen  are  Edward  McCormick  Blair, 
Thomas  A.  Kelly,  B.A.  Bridgewater,  jr. , 
TM.  Thompson,  William  T.  Ylvisaker 
and  H.  James  Douglass. 

In  reports  to  the  Trustees  on  the  Cam- 
paign for  the  Future  of  Success,  Mr.  Smith 
pointed  out: 

“The  Trustees  have  put  the  new  master 
plan  to  the  tests  of  cost  effectiveness,  in- 
stitutional effectiveness,  and  social  effec- 
tiveness. It  works  on  all  counts.  No  direct 
government  funds  play  a part  in  it.  We  have 
a management  that  will  see  to  it  that  $79 
million  for  our  renewal  will  be  generated 
with  a minimum  impact  on  operations.  So 
implementation  of  the  master  plan  turns  on 
broad  support  from  philanthropy.  The 
Campaign  thus  far  is  a remarkable  achieve- 
ment. Its  conduct  shows  that  we  have 
communicated  our  accomplishments,  our 
expectations,  and  the  soundness  of  our 
planning. 

“Construction  on  the  major  new  fa- 
cilities projects  has  begun  in  full  confidence 
that  the  $75  million  goal  will  be  achieved 
through  support  of  generous  and  under- 
standing friends  of  the  Medical  Center.” 

President  Campbell  also  reported  on 
the  progress  of  the  Campaign  at  the  Annual 
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Former  President  Gerald  Ford  took  part  in  civic  tribute  to  Medical  Center.  Shown  with  President  Ford  are  Mr.  Smith,  Dr. 
Campbell,  and  Edward  McCormick  Blair,  immediate  past  chairman  of  the  trustees 


Meeting  of  the  Anchor  Cross  Society,  em- 
phasizing  the  role  of  private  philanthropy  in 
giving  Rush  its  margin  for  excellence.  He 
said:  “It  is  this  margin  for  excellence  which 
is  being  built  into  our  preparations  for  the 
Medical  Center  well  into  the  next  centur>’. 
The  friends  and  supporters  of  Rush- 
Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  are  of  one  mind 
with  the  medical  and  professional  staff  that 
patient  care  as  our  first  and  overrid  ing  prior- 
ity requires  the  commitment  to  excellence 
in  everything  we  do.” 

Gifts,  pledges  and  bequests  to  the 
Campaign  for  the  Future  of  Succe.ss  to 
June  30,  1979: 

By  Source 

Individuals  & Families  $30,641,715 

Corporations  2,668,235 

Foundations  3,796,387 


Organizations 


By  Purpose 
Facilities 

Endowment 

Program 

he  designated 


2,960,093 

$40,066,430 

$21,333,719 

11,070,553 

7,661,118 

1,040 

$40,066,430 


Woman’s  Board  Cancer  Treatment  Center  interior 


Kellogg  Pavilion  was  dedicated  October  30,  1979 
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THE  TRUSTEES 


Three  life  trustees  were  elected;  six  new 
voting  trustees  were  elected  to  three-year 
terms  and  fifteen  reelected;  two  new  an- 
nual trustees  were  elected  and  eight 
reelected. 

The  life  trustees  elected  were: 

A.  Watson  Armour,  a trustee  since  1950; 
Edward  F.  Blettner,  a trustee  since  1960  and 
former  chairman  ot  the  trustees;  and  Mrs. 
Calvin  D.  Trowbridge,  a trustee  since  1972 
and  past  president  of  the  Woman’s  Board. 

The  new  trustees  elected  were; 

Richard  G.  Cline,  senior  executive  vice 
president.  Jewel  Companies,  Inc.;  Mrs. 
William  G.  Karnes,  past  president  of  the 
Woman’s  Board;  William  N.  Lane  III, 
chairman  and  president,  Lane  Industries, 
Inc.;  John  W.  Madigan,  vice  president, 
chief  financial  officer,  and  director  of  the 
Tribune  Company;  Patrick  G.  Ryan, 
chairman  of  the  hoard,  chief  executive  of- 
ficer, and  a director  of  the  Ryan  Insurance 
Group,  Inc.;  and  Kenneth  West,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Harris  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank. 

Elected  as  annual  trustees  were:  Mrs. 
Bowen  Blair,  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Board,  and  Joseph  J.  Muenster,  M.D., 
president  of  the  medical  staff. 

Reelected  as  voting  trustees  for 
three-year  terms  were:  Roger  E.  Anderson, 
Edward  C.  Becker,  Edward  McCormick 
Blair,  B.A.  Bridgewater,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George 
S.  Chappell,  Jr.,  Gordon  R.  Corey,  David 
W.  Dangler,  Bernard  J.  Echlin,  Wade 
Fetzer,  Robert  C.  Gunness,  Stanley  G. 
Harris,  Jr.,  Augustin  S.  Hart,  Jr.,  Thomas 
J.  Klutznick,  R.  Joseph  Oik,  M.D.,  and 
TM.  Thompson. 

Reelected  as  annual  trustees  were: 

The  Rev.  Edward  Fay  Campbell;  James  W. 
DeYoung,  chairman  of  the  Associates;  The 
Rev.  David  A.  Donovan;  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Kelly,  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Woman’s  Board;  Michael  M.  Mitchel, 
chairman.  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Medical 
Center;  the  Right  Rev.  James  W. 
Montgomery;  the  Right  Rev.  Quintin  E. 
Primo,  Jr.;  and  Milton  Weinberg,  Jr.,  M.D., 


immediate  past  president  of  the  medical 
staff,  succeeding  Maurice  L.  Bogdonoff, 
M.D. 

Elected  as  principal  officers  were: 
Harold  Byron  Smith,  Jr.,  chairman,  and 
Roger  E.  Anderson,  vice  chairman. 
Reelected  were:  Frederick  G.  Jaicks,  vice 
chairman,  and  James  A.  Campbell,  M.D., 
president. 

Elected  to  the  executive  committee 
were:  Roger  E.  Anderson,  Edward 
McCormick  Blair,  James  A.  Campbell, 
M.D.,  Albert  B.  Dick  III,  Thomas  E. 
Donnelley  II,  Marshall  Field,  Stanley  G. 
Harris,  Jr.,  Frederick  G.  Jaicks,  Mrs. 
Thomas  A.  Kelly,  Donald  G.  Lubin, 
Charles  Marshall,  Joseph  J.  Muenster, 

M. D. , Joseph  Regenstein,  Jr. , Thomas  H. 
Roberts,  Jr. , Charles  H.  Shaw,  John  W. 
Simmons,  Harold  Byron  Smith,  Jr.,  Justin 
A.  Stanley. 

The  Trustees  and  Executive  Commit- 
tee paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Life 
Trustee  William  J.  Hagenah,  who  died 
March  30,  1979. 


jannotta  Thomas 


Chairmen  of  trustee  committees  are: 
Richard  L.  Thomas,  investment;  Edgar  D 
Jannotta,  nominations  and  trustee  plan- 
ning; Harold  Byron  Smith,  Jr. , philan- 
thropy; Stanley  G.  Harris,  Jr. , facilities; 
Albert  B.  Dick  III,  liaison  activities. 


Jaicks 


Anderson 


Blair 


Cline 


Lane 


Karnes 


Madigan 


Muenster 


West 


Ryan 
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THE  WOMAN’S  BOARD 


1979  was  an  action-packed  year  for  the 
Woman’s  Board  and  the  most  financially 
rewarding  in  our  history. 

During  fiscal  1978-1979,  the  Woman’s 
Board  had  receipts  of  $360,000  from  all  of 
its  fund-raising  efforts.  These  included  the 
1979  Fashion  Show,  “Promise,”  the  Gift 
Shop,  Tea  Room,  Merchandise  Mart  bene- 
fit, Endowment  and  Investment  Fund  in- 
comes and  other  sources. 

In  addition,  $440,733  was  contrib- 
uted to  the  Cancer  Treatment  Center 
making  $801,295  in  total  receipts  to  the 
Woman’s  Board  for  1978-1979. 

During  this  period,  $117,451  was  dis- 
bursed to  the  Medical  Center  including 
$14,000  for  scholarships  in  the  College  of 
Nursing,  $10,000  to  the  Therapeutic  Day 
School,  $15,000  to  the  hospital  budget  and 
$44,948  for  the  pediatric  department. 

Two  new  benefits  were  launched  in 
1979.  An  Open  House  at  the  Merchandise 
Mart  was  held  the  first  weekend  in  May. 
Mrs.  George  S.  Chappell,  Jr.  was  chairman 
of  this  event  and  Mrs.  Henry  Cochrane 
Woods  was  the  generous  angel  for  the  pre- 
view dinner. 

A superb  cookbook,  appropriately 
titled  “Good  Taste,”  was  published  in  Au- 
gust after  years  of  hard  work  by  Mrs.  David 
Byron  Smith  and  her  committee.  It  is  al- 
ready a bestseller. 

The  1979  Fashion  Show  was  chaired 
by  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  DeYoung  who  replaced 
our  original  chairman  when  she  became  ill. 
This  was  Mrs.  DeYoung’s  third  time  as 
chairman  and  she  and  her  entirely  new  pro- 
fessional crew  put  on  a magnificent  produc- 
tion. Once  again  we  are  deeply  grateful  to 
The  Northern  Ttust  Company  for  their 
sponsorship  of  this  Chicago  tradition  and 
fot  theit  years  of  friendship. 

While  continuing  our  normal  activi- 
ties to  generate  funds  for  the  Medical 
Centet,  the  Woman’s  Board  has  raised 
$1,385,750  for  the  Woman’s  Board  Cancer 
Treatment  Centet  in  only  three  years.  We 
are  proud  of  this  accomplishment  and  we 
look  forward  to  completing  our  $2  million 
pledge  in  record  tirpe. 

Rev/ards  received  by  the  Woman’s 
Board  this  past  year  were  by  no  means  only 
financial.  Our  monthly  meetings  were  par- 
ticularly stimulating.  We  cettainly  have 


the  finest  medical  talent  upon  which  to 
dtaw  and  it  was  a privilege  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  members  of  the  professional 
staff  of  Rush-Ptesbytetian-St.  Luke’s. 
Among  topics  covered  at  out  meetings 
wete  sleep  disotders,  cancer  research,  liv- 
ing with  cancet,  alcoholism,  nutrition  and 
psychotherapy  with  the  medically  ill. 

The  Woman’s  Boatd  is  always  aware 
and  appreciative  of  the  help  given  to  us  by 
the  administtative  staff  of  the  Medical 
Centet.  We  would  assuredly  not  enjoy  the 
same  degree  of  success  in  our  various  proj- 
ects were  it  not  for  these  dedicated 
individuals. 

Mts.  Bowen  Blait 
President 


Just  published 


Mrs.  Herbert  C.  DeYoung,  Woman’s  Board  member  and 
volunteer,  was  chairman  of  this  year’s  Fashion  Show. 


Mrs.  Bowen  Blair,  Philip  W.  K.  Sweet,  jr. . president  t)t  the 
Northern  Trust  Company,  and  Skip  Grisham,  director  of 
Woman’s  Board  Fashion  Show,  examine  historical  and 
current  photos  of  Medical  Center  in  Northern  Trust’s 
historical  room. 
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MANAGEMENT 


As  president  of  the  Medical  Center,  James 
A.  Campbell,  M.D.,  is  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  corporation  and  president  of 
Rush  University  and  Preshyterian-St. 

Luke’s  Hospital.  The  office  of  the  president 
includes  Donald  R.  Oder,  senior  vice 
president  and  treasurer,  and  William  F. 
Hejna,  M.D. , senior  vice  president.  In 
addition  to  the  above  three  officers,  the 
management  committee  includes  Robert  S. 
Blacklow,  M.D.,  vice  president,  medical 
affairs  and  dean.  Rush  Medical  College; 
Luther  P.  Christman,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  vice 
president,  nursing  affairs  and  dean.  College 
of  Nursing;  David  1.  Cheifetz,  Ph.D.,  vice 
president,  scientific  affairs  and  dean.  Col- 
lege of  Health  Sciences;  Mark  H.  Lepper, 
M.D. , vice  president,  inter-institutional 
affairs;  Truman  H.  Esmond,  jr. , vice 
president,  finance,  and  assistant  treasurer; 
Bruce  C.  Campbell,  vice  president,  admin- 
istrative affairs  (acting);  and  Sheldon 
Garber,  vice  president,  philanthropy  and 
communication,  and  secretary. 

Marie  Sinioris,  M.P.  H.,  assistant  vice 
president,  planning  and  governmental 
liaison,  provides  staff  resources  for  the 
office  of  the  president  and  management 
committee. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SENIOR  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER 
Reporting  to  the  office  of  the  president 
through  Mr.  Oder  are  Mr.  Esmond,  Dr. 
Lepper,  Mr.  Campbell,  William  H.  Roach, 
jr. , vice  president,  legal  affairs,  and  assis- 
tant secretary,  W.  Randolph  Tucker,  M.D. , 
director,  research  administration,  and 
Thomas  F.  McNulty,  assistant  vice 
president,  health  care  finance,  assistant 
treasurer,  and  president  of  BioService 
Corporation. 


OFFICE  OE  THE  SENIOR  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Reporting  to  the  office  of  the  president 
through  Dr.  Hejna  are  Dr.  Blacklow,  Dr. 
Christman,  and  Dr.  Cheifetz.  Also  report- 
ing to  Dr.  Hejna  are  Nathan  Kramer,  vice 
president  for  prepaid  health  programs 
and  president,  ANCHOR  Corporation; 
Beverly  B.  Huckman,  equal  opportunity 
coordinator  for  academic  affairs;  and 
Robert  M.  Zieserl,  project  director  of 
Spectra  3000. 

OEEICE  OE  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
MEDICAL  AFFAIRS  AND  DEAN, 

RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
Reporting  to  Dr.  Blacklow  are  assistant 
vice  presidents  Henry  P.  Russe,  M.D. , 
associate  dean,  medical  sciences  and  ser- 
vices, and  L.  Penfield  Faher,  M.D. , as- 
sociate dean,  surgical  sciences  and  services; 
and  Geralds.  Gotterer,  M.D. , Ph.D.,  as- 
sociate dean,  medical  student  programs. 
Also  reporting  to  Dr.  Blacklow  are:  H.  A. 
Paul,  M.D. , associate  dean,  inter- 
institutional  programs;  Floyd  A.  Davis, 
M.D. , director,  multiple  sclerosis  center 
(acting);  and  Frederick  C.  Kittle,  M.D. , 
director.  Rush  Gancer  Center  (acting); 
Edsel  Hudson,  M.D. , assistant  vice 
president,  ambulatory  care  services;  John 
S.  Graettinger,  M.D. , associate  dean, 
graduate  medical  education;  Robert  E. 
Reynolds,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.H.,  medical  direc- 
tor, Sheridan  Road  Pavilion;  and  Rhoda  S. 
Pomerantz,  M.D.,  medical  director, 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health  Center  for 
the  Elderly. 

Department  chairpersons  are 
In  medical  sciences  and  services: 

Frederick  D.  Malkinson,  M.D. , D.M.D., 
dermatology;  Erich  E.  Brueschke,  M.D. , 
family  practice;  Theodore  B.  Schwartz, 
M.D.,  internal  medicine;  Maynard  M. 
Cohen,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  neurological  sci- 
ences; Ernest  W.  Eordham,  M.D. , nuclear 
medicine;  Jorge  O.  Galante,  M.D. , 
D.M.Sc. , physical  medicine  and  rehabili- 
tation (acting);  Joseph  R.  Christian, 

M.D. , pediatrics;  James  A.  Schoenberger, 
M.  D. , preventive  medicine;  and  Jan  A. 
Fawcett,  M.D. , psychiatry. 


In  surgical  sciences  and  services: 

William  Gottschalk,  M.D.,  anesthesiology 
(acting);  Hassan  Najafi,  M.D. , 
cardiovascular-thoracic  surgery;  Walter  W. 
Whisler,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  neurological 
surgery;  George  D.  Wilbanks,  M.D. , 
obstetrics  and  gynecology;  William  E. 
Deutsch,  M.D.,  ophthalmology  (acting); 
Jorge  O.  Galante,  M.D. , D.M.Sc.,  or- 
thopedic surgery;  David  D.  Caldarelli, 

M.D. , otolaryngology  and  bronchoesopha- 
gology;  Ronald  S.  Weinstein,  M.D., 
pathology;  John  W.  Curtin,  B.S.,  M.D. , 
plastic  and  reconstructive  surgery;  Richard 
E.  Buenger,  M.D. , diagnostic  radiology, 
Erank  R.  Hendrickson,  M.D.,  therapeutic 
radiology;  Harry  W.  Southwick,  M.D. , 
general  surgery;  and  Charles  F.  McKiel,  Jr., 
M.D.,  urology. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
NURSING  AFFAIRS  AND  DEAN, 
COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 
Reporting  to  Dr.  Christman  are  assistant 
vice  presidents  JoAnnJamann,  Ed.D., 
R.N. , community  and  geriatric/ 
gerontological  sciences  and  services,  and 
associate  dean,  doctoral  program,  and  Sue 
Thomas  Hegyvary,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  medical 
sciences  and  services,  and  associate  dean, 
masters  program.  Also  reporting  to  Dr. 
Christman  are  Sandra  Shelley,  M.S.N., 
director,  baccalaureate  program;  Ruth  E. 
Johnsen,  A.M.,  director  of  admissions; 
Jean  Sorrells-Jones,  M.S.N.,  director  of 
continuing  education  programs;  and 
Barbara  Hobbs,  M.S.N.;  director,  quality 
assurance  program  (acting). 

Chairpersons  in  the  College  of  Nurs- 
ing are:  Georgia  Padonu,  Dr.  P.H.,  R.N., 
community  health  nursing;  Joan  LeSage, 
Ph.D.,  R.N.,  geriatric/gerontological  nurs 
ing;  Ellen  Elpern,  M.S.N.,  medical  nurs- 
ing (associate);  Jean  Kaufman,  Ph.D. , 
R.N.,  pediatric  nursing;  Ann  Marie 
Brooks;  D.N.Sc.,  R.N.,  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing; Nellie  Abbott,  Pb.D.,  R.N.,  surgical 
and  operating  room  nursing;  and  Claudia 
Anderson,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  obstetrical/ 
gynecological  nursing. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
SCIENTIFIC  AFFAIRS  AND  DEAN, 
COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
Reporting  to  Dr.  Cheifetz  are  Cecilia 
Brocken,  Ph.D.,  assistant  vice  president, 
scientific  affairs,  and  associate  dean, 
biological  and  behavioral  sciences;  Marva 
O.  Anderson,  coordinator,  graduate  school 
admissions;  and  Barbara  S.  Schultz, 

M.Ed.,  director,  high  school/college 
relations. 

Chairpersons  in  the  College  of  Health 
Sciences  are: 

In  biological  and  behavioral  sciences  and 
services: 

Anthony].  Schmidt,  Ph.D.,  anatomy; 
Hermann  Mattenheimer,  M.D., 
biochemistry  (acting);  Henry  Gewurz, 
M.D.,  immunology;  Lauren  G.  Wolfe, 
D.V.M.,  Ph.D.,  microbiology  (acting); 

Paul  E.  Carson,  M.D.,  pharmacology; 
Roberts.  Eisenberg,  Ph.D.,  physiology; 
and  Rosalind  D.  Cartwright,  Ph.D., 
psychology  and  social  sciences. 

In  related  health  sciences:  Christian  A. 
Hovde,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  religion  and  health; 
and  Bruce  C.  Campbell,  M.B.  A.,  health 
systems  management  (acting). 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Graduate  School:  David  I.  Cheifetz,  Ph.D., 
dean;  Dennis  Eowler,  graduate  student; 
Henri  Frischer,  M.D.;  Csaba  Hegyvary, 

M.  D. ; Colin  Morley,  Ph.  D. ; Klaus  Kuett- 
ner,  Ph.D.;  Richard  Zeff,  graduate  student; 
Henry  Gewurz,  M.D.,  director,  division  of 
immunology;  Arthur  V.  Prancan,  Ph.D., 
director,  division  of  pharmacology;  Charles 
L.  Schauf,  Ph.D.,  director,  division  of 
physiology;  Anthony].  Schmidt,  Ph.D., 
director,  division  of  anatomy;  and  Brenda 
Eisenberg,  Ph.D.,  director,  division  of  cell 
biology. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AFFAIRS 
Reporting  to  Mr.  Campbell  are  Wayne 
Lerner,  assistant  vice  president,  and  ad- 
ministrator, Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  and  the  following  assistant  vice 
presidents  and  associate  administrators: 
Ernest].  Crane,  ]r. , risk  management; 
Walter  R.  Menning,  data  processing  sys- 
tems; Richard  G.  DuFour,  facilities  plan- 
ning; Gordon  B.  Bass,  surgical  sciences  and 
services;  Wayne  Taylor,  scientific  affairs; 
and  Robert  M.  Zieserl,  unit  hospitals. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
INTER-INSTITUTIONAL  AFFAIRS 
In  addition  to  their  roles  in  the  appropriate 
dean’s  office,  assistant  vice  presidents 
Garyfallia  Forsyth,  Ph.D.,  network  coor- 
dinator for  nursing  affairs,  and  Harold  A. 
Paul,  M.D.,  M.P.  H.,  network  coordinator 
for  medical  affairs,  report  to  Dr.  Lepper. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
FINANCE 

Reporting  to  Mr.  Esmond  are  assistant  vice 
presidents  William  E.  Churchill,  finance 
and  assistant  treasurer,  and  Thomas  F. 
McNulty,  health  care  finance.  Also  report- 
ing to  Mr.  Esmond  is  Gerald  S.  Craig, 
director  of  internal  auditing. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
PREPAID  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
Reporting  to  Mr.  Kramer  are  Daniel  R. 
Schuh,  administrator  of  ANCHOR; 
Terrance  A.  Holm,  director  of  finance; 
Candice  Yeager,  director  of  marketing; 

]udy  Lipp,  director  of  government  pro- 
grams and  relations;  and  William  O. 

Lasley,  director  of  member  services. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
LEGAL  AFFAIRS 

Reporting  to  Mr.  Roach  are  Robert  ]. 
Zimmerman,  senior  staff  counsel,  and]ohn 
].  Husson,  staff  counsel. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
PHILANTHROPY  AND 
COMMUNICATION, 

AND  SECRETARY 

Reporting  to  Mr.  Garber  are  Bruce  Ratten- 
bury,  assistant  vice  president  and  director 
of  public  relations;  Vance  ]ohnson,  senior 
projects  officer;  and,  in  the  development 
section,  the  following  program  officers: 
]udith  Anton,  Dorothy  Gardner,  P.  ]une 
Taylor,  and  Donna  Stankiewicz. 

RUSH  UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATION 
Reporting  to]ohn  E.  Trufant,  Ed.D.,  assis- 
tant vice  president  and  associate  dean  for 
academic  support  services,  are  William 
Wagner,  Ph.D.,  assistant  dean  for  student 
services;  Sally  Boese,  Ed.D.,  coordinator, 
affiliated  college  programs;  ]oe  Swihart, 
M.S.Ed.,  registrar;  Lenn  Block,  M.Ed., 
director,  biomedical  communications; 

Doris  Bolef,  M.L.S.,  director,  library  of 
Rush  University;  Eugene  Boyd,  director, 
general  educational  resources;  Christine 
Frank,  M.S.Ed.,  director,  learning  resource 
center;  George  Gray,  Ed.D.,  acting  direc- 
tor, curriculum  development  and  evalua- 
tion; Stanley  Pycior,  Ph.D.,  director,  com- 
puter assisted  insttuction;  ]oseph  Vaal, 
Ph.D.,  director,  office  of  continuing  edu- 
cation; and  Thomas  ].  Welsh,  D.V M., 
Ph.D.,  director,  animal  resource  facility. 
]ohn  S.  Graettinger,  M.D.,  is  marshal  of 
the  university. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Woman’s  Board:  Officers  of  the  Wom- 
an’s Board  elected  tor  1979-1980  are: 
president,  Mrs.  Bowen  Blair;  assistants  to 
the  president,  Mrs.  Christopher  C.  Milli- 
ken,  coordinator,  and  Mrs.  F.  Richard 
Meyer  111,  finance;  vice  presidents,  Mrs. 
Harvey  D.  Collins,  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Frey, 
Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Hodgkins,  Mrs.  S.  Cook 
Romanott,  Mrs.  Harold  Byron  Smith,  Jr.; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  John  H.  McDer- 
mott; assistant  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
jcihn  E.  McGovern,  Jr.;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  James  W.  DeYoung;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Timothy  E.  Thompson;  assistant  trea- 
surer, Mrs.  Albert  E.  Pyott;  Cookbook 
chairman,  Mrs.  David  Byron  Smith;  1980 
Fashion  Show  chairman,  Mrs.  Edward 
Hines;  Spring  Supplement  “Promise” 
chairman,  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Jaicks. 

New  members  elected  to  the  Woman’s 
Board  in  1979  were:  Mrs.  Edward  K. 
Aldworth,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Beacom,  Jr., 
Mrs.  George  M.  Burditt,  Mrs.  Bruce  C. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Christie, 
Mrs.  Daniel  L.  Douaire,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Goff,  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Lowe  111,  Mrs. 

William  A.  McSwain,  Mrs.  Harold  S. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Peter  H.  Wood. 

Medical  Alumni:  The  1979  Distin- 
guished Alumnus,  named  at  the  annual 
Commencement  Banquet  of  the  Rush 
Medical  College  Alumni  Association,  is 
Paul  S.  Rhoads,  M.  D. , a 1925  graduate  of 
Rush  Medical  College.  The  award  was 
given  for  “distinguished  and  humanitarian 
service  in  the  practice  of  medicine.”  Dr. 
Rhoads  was  chairman  of  the  department  of 
medicine,  Chicago  Wesley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital from  1946  to  1966  and  has  served  on 
the  faculties  of  Rush  Medical  College  and 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 

Participating  in  the  105th  commence- 
ment activities  of  Rush  Medical  College 
was  105-year-old  Tolbert  Panning  Hill, 

M.  D. , ’96,  who  was  presented  with  a 
medallion  honoring  him  as  a “Keeper  of 
the  Rush  tradition.” 

Officers  of  the  Alumni  Association 
are:  president,  R.  Gordon  Brown,  M.D., 
’39;  vice  president,  R.  Joseph  Oik,  M.D., 
’75;  executive  council:  Eloise  Parsons 
Baker,  M.D.,  ’25;  Terrold  Butler,  M.D., 
’76;  George  Callahan,  M.D.,  ’26;  Ruth 
Campanella,  M.D.,  ’74;  C.  Arnold  Curry, 
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M.D.,  ’73;  Frederick  A.  dePeyster,  M.D., 
’40;  John  M.  Dorsey,  M.D.,  ’31;  Stanton 
A.  Friedherg,  M.D.,  ’34;  Gregory  Graves, 
M.D.,  ’74;  Edward  S.  Judd,  M.D.,  ’37; 

R.  Lincoln  Kesler,  M.D.,  ’35;  Ronald  Nel- 
son, M.D.,  ’74;  George  A.  Nicola,  M.D., 
’37;  Floyd  F.  Shewmake,  M.D.,  ’73;  Simon 
M.  Shubitz,  M.D.,  ’36;  Steven  Sicher, 
M.D.,  ’75;  and  Willard  Wood,  M.D.,  ’30. 

Nursing  Alumni:  Through  the  generosity 
of  the  Nursing  Alumni  and  their  associa- 
tion, over  $25,000  is  in  hand  toward  their 
pledge  of  $30,000  to  fund  the  psychomotor 
skills  laboratory,  and  four  needy  nursing 
students  were  helped  hy  association  support 
of  the  Golden  Lamp  Society. 

Officers  of  the  Nursing  Alumni 
Association  are:  president,  Joyce  Stoops, 
R.N.;  first  vice  president,  Marie  Steinke, 
R.N.;  second  vice  president,  Ruth 
Johnsen,  R.N.;  secretary,  Joanne  Young, 
R.N.;  executive  secretary,  Inette  Hoxsey 
Godman,  R.N.;  executive  bookkeeper, 

Gail  Blum. 

Faculty  Wives:  In  the  last  year,  mem- 
bers of  the  Rush  University  Faculty  Wives 
provided  over  $10,000  in  personal  and 
financial  assistance  to  students  from  the 
three  colleges  of  Rush  University.  Each 
year,  the  group’s  support  has  grown,  with 
gifts  since  1971  totaling  over  $64,000  as  of 
June  30,  1979. 

Officers  of  the  Faculty  Wives  are: 
president,  Mrs.  D.V.L.  Brown;  first  vice 
president  (programs)  Mrs.  Erich  E. 
Brueschke;  second  vice  president  (book- 
store), Mrs.  David  Cheifetz;  third  vice 
president  (membership),  Mrs.  William 
Knospe;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Luther  Christman; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Blacklow;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Mitch- 


ell Sheinkop;  immediate  past  president 
(advisor),  Mrs.  Gail  Warden;  past 
president  (advisor),  Mrs.  Theodore  B. 
Schwartz;  assistant  to  president,  Mrs.  Mark 
Lunde;  assistants  to  first  vice  president, 

Mrs.  James  Franklin  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Gar- 
land; assistants  to  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Jack  Trufant  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Lemer. 

Volunteers:  In  the  past  year  Medical 
Center  volunteers,  including  Johnston 
R.  Bowman  Health  Center  for  the  Elderly 
and  Sheridan  Road  Pavilion,  contributed  a 
total  of  48,583  hours  of  volunteer  service. 

The  director  of  volunteer  services  at 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  is  Mary  Elizabeth 
Jackson,  and  at  Sheridan  Road  Pavilion, 
Christina  Reddy.  The  director  of  all  other 
Medical  Center  volunteer  services  is  Jane 
Wheeler  Warren;  the  assistant  director  is 
Karen  McNeily. 

The  Associates:  The  Associates  are 
young  men  and  women  who  recognize  the 
growth  and  importance  of  the  health  care 
field.  Among  other  activities  in  1978-79, 
the  Associates  raised  $30,000  from  the 
premiere  of  Superman  for  the  Associates 
Scholars  Program  which  benefits  worthy 
students  in  Rush  University.  Members  of 
the  Associates  Steering  Committee  are: 
James  W.  DeYoung,  chairman,  Thomas  F. 
Jones,  Jr. , vice  chairman,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Ballantine,  William  G.  Brown,  E.  David 
Coolidge  III,  John  H.  Dick,  Christopher 
B.  Galvin,  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Grimes  II,  W. B. 
Martin  Gross,  Mrs.  Reuben  L.  Hedlund, 
Homer  J.  Holland,  John  M.  McDonough, 
Robert  P.  McNeill,  Anne  C.  C’Laughlin, 

P.  Anthony  Price,  Mrs.  Michael  Simpson, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Strothman,  Mrs.  Alicia  K. 
Valentine,  Charles  M.  D’Angelo,  M.D. 
and  Michael  Simpson. 


Rush  Medical  College  Class  of  1929  at  Commencement 
Dinner 


Medical  alumm:  Paul  S.  Rhoads.  M. D. . '25,  and  Jtihn  H. 
Olwin,  M.D. , '36 


Nursing  Alumni:  Reunion 


Associates  sponsored  premiere  of  film  “Superman”  to  aid  students 


Associates  learn  ahi>ut  cardio-pulmonary  resuscitatum 


Volunteers  give  tours  to  school  children 


Woman’s  Board  sponsored  Merchandise  Mart  Open  House 


Faculty  Wives  flower  sale 


SERVICE  AWARDS 


MEDICAL  STAFF  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Fiftj'Fwe  Years 

William  G.  Hihbs,  M.D. 

Fifty  Years 

Fred  W.  Hark,  M.D. 

Edward  C.  Holmhlad,  M.D. 

Foster  L.  McMillan,  M.D. 

William  F.  Moncreiff,  M.D. 

Fortj'Five  Years 

Albert  H.  Andrews  Jr. , M.D. 

Evan  M.  Barton,  M.D. 

Harry  Boysen,  M.D. 

R.  Kennedy  Gilchrist,  M.D. 

Forty  Years 

HugoG.  Baum,  M.D. 

Paul  W.  Greeley,  M.D. 

Karl  j.  Scheribel,  M.D. 

Thirty'Five  Years 
Warren  H.  Gole,  M.D. 

Carl  Davis  Jr. , M.D. 

Thirty  Years 

John  W.  Clark,  M.D. 

Warren  W.  Dammers,  M.D. 

George  A.  dejong,  M.D. 

Carl  A.  Hedhlom  Jr. , M.D. 

Robert  J.  Jensik,  M.D. 

Paul  A.  Meredith,  M.D. 

Frank  B.  Papierniak,  M.D. 

LeonJ.  Witkowski,  M.D. 

Twenty-five  Years 
Stefan  Bielinski,  M.D. 

John  S.  Garvin,  M.D. 

Robert  W.  Jamieson,  M.D. 

Hushang Javid,  M.D. 

Philip  N.  Jones,  M.D. 

William  D.  Shorey,  M.D. 

Frank  E.  Trohaughjr. , M.D. 

Charles  K.  Wolfe,  Jr. , M.D. 

James  C.  Valenta,  M.D. 

Donovan  G.  Wright,  M.D. 


EMPLOYEE  SERVIGE  AWARDS 

Gail  L.  Warden  Employee  of  the  Year. 
Daisy  Jordan 

Fifty  Years 
Austin  Hovland 

Thirty-five  Years 
Birdella  Latimore 

Thirty  Years 
Roxie  Evans 
Gatherine  Mavis 
Grace  Wing 

Twenty-five  Years 
Cathleen  Adams 
Sylvano  Belluomini 
Fannie  M.  Blakney 
Arthur  Brown 
Marian  Gossard 
Chester  Hill 
Ruby  Horne 
Sallie  Howell 
Dorothy  Kirkland 
Vivian  Lewis 
EdnaG.  Morris 
George  Roth 
Mildred  Wagner 

Twenty  Years 
Margaret  Barnett 
Carolyn  Clark 
Jean  E.  Collins 
Lenore  Conley 
Eunice  Dace 
Minnie  L.  Glass 
Leon  Henderson 
Barbara  Jackson 
Dorothy  Jacobs 
Alice  E.  Jones 
Barbara  Kobus 
John  Koziar 
Marija  Kuprys 
Louise  Martin 
Hattie  McElroy 
Joan  Meharry 
Dorothy  J.  Moore 
Gladys  Pollard 
Norma  R.  Short 
Daniel  C.  Stegvilas 
Azilee  Stephens 
Gleo  Strawder 
Ester  Terrell 
Gatherine  Thorne 
Rev.  William  A.  Wagner 
Glara  Walker 
Lillian  Weaver 
Willie  Wilson 


Fifteen  Years 
Addie  Archibald 
Mary  E.  Ashley 
Diana  M.  Barry 
Barbara  Battles 
Joseph  Biancalona 
Dotson  Burks 
Bernice  Chu 
Robert  C.  Cooper 
Ludmilla  Demidow 
Catherine  C.  Dennison 
Max  Donsbie 
Bernice  Drake 
MaryJ.  Eggleston 
Edward  L.  Evans 
Leonard  Geno,  Jr. 
Charlene  M.  Gernenz 
Lino  Gnesda 
Gracia  Guise 
Dorothy  M.  Harris 
Thomas  J.  Hastings 
George  M.  Hen  throne 
Ruth  Herrick 
Dimitri  A.  Jackson 
Almeta  Johnson 
Inez  Johnson 
Mable  Jones 
Nathan  Kramer 
Virgil  R.  Kuhl 
Georgia  M.  Marks 
Gharles  L.  Meyer 
Clifford  Moore 
Bernadette  Mosinski 
Thomas  E McNulty 
Myrtle  L.  Nelson 
Mildred  Z.  Nichols 
Julianne  S.  Oshen 
Maereatha  Parker 
Robert  L.  Patterson 
William  H.  Price 
Ursula  Raymond 
Ethel  L.  Robinson 
Elex  Russel 
Thomas  Sahara 
Mary  Kay  Schultz 
Belle  Shim 
Eula  B.  Smith 
William  J.  Smith 
Geraldine  Smothers 
Gatherine  Thurmond 
Karl  H.  Wilson 
Joann  L.  Wojton 
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Medical  staff  25'year  service  awards 


Mrs.  William  S.  Covin^jton,  50  years,  and  Mr.  Smith 


Karl  J.  Scherihel,  M.D. . 40  years 


Five-year  employees  received  corsages  .u  Founders  Day 
ceremonies 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  SERVICE  AWARDS 
Sixty  Years 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Miller 
Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  William  S.  Covington 

Forty-five  Years 
Mrs.  Louis  Sudler 

Forty  Years 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman 
Mrs.  Arlindo  S.  Cate 
Mrs.  Gilbert  W.  Chapman 
Mrs.  John  A.  Prosser 

Thirty-five  Years 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Dick  Jr. 

Mrs.  Wilhelm  McNair 
Mrs.  Anthony  L.  Michel 
Mrs.  Fred  A.  Poor 
Mrs.  A.  Loring  Rowe 
Mrs.  E.  Howard  Teichen 

Thirty  Years 

Mrs.  James  B.  Forgan 

Mrs.  Fred  L.  Thomas 

Twenty-five  Years 
Mrs.  DeWitt  W.  Buchanan 
Mrs.  James  A.  Campbell 
Mrs.  William  S.  Friedeman 
Mrs.  John  S.  Graettinger 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  McDermott 
Mrs.  F.  Richard  Meyer  III 
Mrs.  Wallace  B.  Moore 
Mrs.  Jeffrey  R.  Short  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gardner  H.  Stem 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  AWARDS 
Thirty  Years 

Mrs.  Maximilian  Schwarz 

Twenty  Years 
Mrs.  Lester  Armour 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Coyne 
Mrs.  Herbert  C.  DeYoung 
Mrs.  William  McSwain 
Mrs.  George  E.  Potts 

Fifteen  \bars 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Burnell,  Jr. 

Ten  Years 

Mr.  Alfred  Hand,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hand,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Roy  E.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lamson 
Mrs.  Sherman  L.  Olson 

Five  Years 

Mrs.  Franklin  Alcorn 
Mrs.  John  P.  Ayer 
Mrs.  Walter  Benzin 
Miss  Helen  Bornemann 
Mrs.  David  I.  Cheifetz 
Mrs.  Luther  P.  Christman 
Mrs.  William  E.  Deutsch 
Mrs.  Marshall  Dunlap 
Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Fordham 
Mrs.  John  T.  Garland 
Mrs.  Louis  Coens 
Mrs.  James  T.  O’Neal 
Miss  Janis  E.  Pyle 
Mrs.  Vincent  Stupka 
Mrs.  Milton  Weinberg,  Jr. 
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FINANCE 


The  financial  position  ot  the  Medical 
Center  has  C(.)ntinued  ti)  improve  over  the 
past  ten  years  as  a result  ot  the  continuous 
philanthropic  supprirt  together  with  consis- 
tently  successful  financial  riperations. 

The  total  fund  balances  (equities),  re- 
stricted and  general  as  of  June  30,  1979  are 
$145.4  million  compared  to  $63.7  million 
at  the  end  of  the  1969  fiscal  year.  This 
$81.7  million  growth  in  equity  during  this 
ten-year  perieid  results  from  the  receipt  of 
$40.8  million  in  restricted  grants  and  gifts 
for  property  and  equipment  additions, 

$16.  5 million  of  contributions  and  bequests 
for  endowments,  $18.4  million  of  net  in- 
come added  to  working  capital  and  $6.0 
million  net  from  investment  gains. 

The  total  assets  of  the  Medical  Center 
have  increased  from  $79.9  million  in  1969 
to  $282  million  as  cif  June  30,  1979,  an 
increase  of  253  percent.  These  additional 
assets  include  a major  expansion  of  build- 
ings and  equipment  including  the  funds 
contributed  and  borrowed  for  the  facilities 
now  under  construction. 

Phase  1 of  the  Medical  Center’s  long- 
range  expansion,  construction  and  renova- 
tion program  was  completed  in  1973,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $23.4  million.  In  this  phase 
the  final  two  fTxtrs  were  added  to  the 
Jelke-South  Center  Building,  six  floors 
were  added  to  the  Professional  Building,  a 
parking  garage  for  1,500  cars  was  ccrn- 
structed  and  various  medical  and  educa- 
tional facilities  were  expanded  and 
modernized. 

Phase  11  construction  projects  com- 
pleted in  1976  include  the  $24-  5 million 
Academic  Facility  and  a $3.5  million  addi- 
tion to  the  parking  garage  to  accommodate 
an  additional  883  cars. 

In  January,  1979,  the  Medical  Center 
issued  a $75  million  revenue  note  through 
the  Illinois  Health  Facilities  Authority. 
Interest  on  the  note  is  65%  of  the  prime 
rate  (up  to  a maximum  annual  rate  of 
8.5%)  through  January  1,  1983.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  note  are  being  used  to  pay 


construction  costs  for  Phase  III  of  the 
long-range  facilities  program.  The  Medical 
Center  expects  to  issue  revenue  bonds  to 
retire  this  note  prior  to  1983. 

Construction  began  in  1979. on  Phase 
111  of  the  long-range  facilities  program. 

This  third  stage  of  the  facilities  program 
including  a new  hospital  building  to  re- 
place 222  beds,  consolidate  surgical  ser- 
vices, provide  a new  public  lobby  area  and 
provide  a new  basement  level  supply  proc- 
essing and  distribution  center  and  the 
Woman’s  Board  Cancer  Treatment  Center 
is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1981  at  an 
estimated  total  project  cost  of  $73.1  mil- 
lion. Other  major  projects  include  a 
cafeteria  and  campus  support  facilities,  a 
second  professional  office  building  and  an 
addition  to  the  parking  garage,  all  to  be 
completed  in  1980  at  an  estimated  total 
project  cost  of  $17.2  million. 

The  net  hook  value  (cost  less  accumu- 
lated depreciation)  of  property  and  equip- 
ment has  increased  from  $33.1  million  in 
1969  to  $105. 2 million  as  of  June  30,  1979, 
an  increase  of  $72.1  million.  In  addition, 
the  Medical  Center  assumed  operating  re- 
sponsibility for  the  $10.8  million  Johnston 
R.  Bowman  Health  Center  for  the  Elderly, 
whose  facilities  are  owned  by  a separate 
corporation. 

Endowment  Eunds  as  of  June  30,  1979 
totaled  $41.2  million,  an  increase  of  $18.3 
million  from  the  $22.9  million  at  the  end 
of  the  1969  fiscal  year.  Contributions  and 
bequests  for  endowments  totaling  $16.5 
million  were  received  over  the  past  ten 
years.  The  Medical  Center  has  an  invest- 
ment policy  for  the  endowment  funds  that 
provides  for  spending  currently  only  4 per- 
cent of  the  average  market  value  of  the 
investments  with  the  balance  of  the  total 
return  (interest,  dividends  and  realized  and 
unrealized  market  gains  and  losses)  being 
added  to  the  endowment  principal  for 
reinvestment. 

The  Medical  Center’s  Pension  Plan 
and  Retirement  Income  Plan  have  been 
amended  to  comply  with  the  provisitrns  of 
the  Pension  Reform  Act  of  1976  (ERISA). 
The  market  value  of  the  assets  in  the  trust 


fund  for  these  plans  was  approximately 
$18. 3 million  at  June  30,  1979.  Annual  net 
deposits  to  the  trust  based  on  the  actuar- 
ially  determined  requirements  to  fund  the 
current  and  past  service  benefits  exceed 
$3  million. 

The  revenue  of  the  Medical  Center 
totaling  $172.4  million  in  1979  is  nearly 
fourfold  the  total  revenue  of  $43.7  million 
in  1969.  Revenues  from  patient  services 
continued  to  he  the  dominant  source  cT 
revenue  accounting  for  85  percent  of  the 
total  in  1979.  Tuition,  grants  and  other  in- 
come for  Rush  University  added  $8.2  mil- 
lion to  total  revenues  in  1979  and  1979 
receipts  restricted  for  research  and  other 
operating  purposes  totaled  $9.4  million. 

The  ccrst  payment  system  as  defined 
by  Medicare,  Medicaid  and  other  public 
assistance  programs  has  become  more  re- 
strictive in  recent  years.  The  annual 
underpayment  from  such  programs  has  in- 
creased to  $10.9  million  over  the  past  ten 
years.  This  results  in  additional  charges  to 
non-government  payors  of  approximately 
$30  per  patient  day  to  recover  this  under- 
payment hy  the  government  programs. 

The  insurance  costs  have  decreased 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  due  to  the 
establishment  of  a self-insured  plan  for  the 
basic  coverage  for  professional  and  general 
liability  claims.  The  trust  fund  established 
to  pay  all  self-insured  claims  totals  $3.2 
million  at  June  30,  1979  and  annual  depos- 
its to  the  trust  based  on  an  actuarial  study 
are  $1.6  million. 

Einancial  statements  for  the  years 
ended  June  30,  1979  and  1978,  together 
with  auditors’  report,  are  included  on  pages 
40  to  48. 

Donald  R.  Oder 
Treasurer 
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Total  Assets  (In  millions  of  dollars) 
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MEDIA  ROUNDS 


Through  papers,  reports  and  addresses  published  in  hooks,  journals  and  spe- 
cialized publications  or  delivered  at  scientific  and  professional  meetings  throughout 
the  world,  the  faculties  and  the  professional  and  scientific  staff  members  contrib- 
ute to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The  quality  of  patient  care,  the  productive 
academic  and  scientific  work  at  the  Medical  Center  also  has  been  attracting  in- 
creasing attention  from  the  media  serving  the  general  public.  Some  examples  follow 
from  articles  and  interviews  during  the  past  year. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 
FOR  THE  WALSKIS 

WMAQ-TV/Channel  5 
December  23,  1978-5:00  RM. 


Keith  Walski  (left),  Barry  Kaufman  (second  from  left)  visit 
quadruplets  in  perinatal  center 


MIKE  JACKSON  : Doctors  at  a West  Side  hospital  had  a happier  task  helping  a Joliet 
woman  give  birth  to  quadruplets.  Here’s  that  story.  This  woman,  Linda  Walski  has  given 
her  family  the  most  joyous  of  Christmas  presents,  she  gave  birth  just  a short  time  ago  to 
quadruplets.  Two  hoys  and  two  girls. 

Health  reporter  Barry  Kaufman  has  been  following  her  progress  in  recent  weeks  as 
the  babies  developed  and  he  has  this  exclusive  report. 

BARRY  KAUFMAN : Christmas  came  early  for  the  Walski  family  of  Romeoville. 

At  3:45  this  afternoon,  four  little  presents  arrived  here  at  Rush-Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Medical  Center.  Two  boys,  two  girls  were  bom  to  Linda  and  Keith  Walski.  They  already 
have  four  boys.  Each  weighed  nearly  five  pounds  and  all  of  them  were  healthy  and 
apparently  normal. 

Obstetrician  Dr.  Donald  Sherline  delivered  the  quadruplets  by  cesarean  section. 

Four  teams,  each  with  a pediatrician  and  pediatric  nurse  were  on  hand  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  arrivals.  The  babies  were  all  taken  to  the  hospital  intensive  care  nursery  where 
they  will  stay  until  doctors  are  sure  everything  is  as  normal  as  it  seems  to  be  ...  . 

KAUFMAN : Linda  Walski  was  first  told  she  might  be  having  more  than  one  baby 
in  late  August  when  her  doctor  in  Joliet  found  at  least  three  babies  and  referred  her  to  the 
specialized  perinatal  center  here  at  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s.  Tests  confirmed  not 
three,  but  four  quadruplets. 

Linda  has  spent  the  last  nine  weeks  of  her  pregnancy  in  the  hospital.  Doctors  here 
didn’t  want  to  chance  premature  delivery  and  wanted  to  keep  Linda  off  her  feet. 


NAMES  IN  THE  NEWS 

Medical  World  News 
July  6,  1979 


Mr.  Smith  presented  Rush  medallion  to  Tolbert  Fanning 
Hill,  M-D.  Behind  Dr.  Hill  is  Joseph  R.  Cline,  M.  D. , RMC 
’79 


One  of  the  doyens  of  American  medicine,  105-year-old  Tolbert  Fanning  Hill,  a retired  GP 
from  Athens,  111. , was  recently  honored  by  his  alma  mater,  Chicago’s  Rush  Medical 
College,  with  a medallion  for  being  a “keeper  of  the  Rush  tradition.” 

During  the  1896  graduate’s  65  years  of  “very  active  practice,”  he  delivered  more  than 
2,500  babies,  dispensed  medicine  before  pharmacies  were  established,  and  even  served 
briefly  as  a dentist.  Dr.  Hill  says  he  has  always  felt  that  a committed  family  physician 
should  be  involved  in  community  activities,  so  he  put  in  time  as  Athens’  mayor,  as  a 
member  of  the  hoard  of  education,  and  as  president  of  the  local  bank. 

Dr.  Hill,  who  has  received  many  state  and  local  awards  for  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  medical  care  in  this  downstate  community,  comes  from  a long  line  of  physicians. 
They  include  four  brothers  who  also  graduated  from  Rush  during  the  1880s  and  1890s,  his 
father,  and  an  uncle.  The  tradition  goes  on:  a son,  a grandson,  a nephew,  and  a grand- 
nephew are  also  doctors. 
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MALE  NURSE  TARGET  OF 
BIAS  IN  REVERSE 

Chicago  Tribune 
February  23,  1979 
By  Jack  Mahley 

One  of  the  most  blatant  examples  of  sexual  discrimination  is  in  nursing. 

A male  nurse  is  a man  in  a woman’s  world.  The  trials  he  faces  are  as  real  as  those 
of  the  woman  in  business  who  gets  pinches  at  the  water  cooler  instead  ot  seated  in  the 
board  room. 

Male  nurses  often  are  not  allowed  to  care  tor  female  patients,  although  the  doctors 
are  men.  Male  nurses  endure  snide  remarks  at  work  and  in  their  social  life.  Their 
opportunities  are  reduced  significantly. 

There  are  somewhere  between  26,000  and  52,000  males  among  the  nation’s 
1.3  million  nurses. 

We  talked  with  some  of  these  men — some  successful,  others  unsuccessful.  Luther 
Christman  is  dean  of  the  nursing  school  at  Rush-Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center. 

“My  career  has  been  very  mixed,”  he  said.  “There’s  been  either  a lot  of  positive 
support  or  automatic  rejection. 

“I  compare  it  to  the  way  the  National  Organization  for  Women  says  men  discrimi- 
nate against  women. 

“Whoever ’s  in  power  doesn’t  want  to  share. 

“It’s  economic  fear,  the  same  thing  that  makes  men  chauvinists.  A man  has  to  he 
two  or  three  times  as  good  to  get  recognition.  It’s  the  same  thing  blacks  complain  about. 
Even  if  you  are  very  competent,  there’s  a reluctance  to  accept  you. 

“I’ve  had  to  take  a great  many  remarks,  almost  entirely  from  women  nurses.  Com- 
ments like  ‘You’re  only  successful  because  you’re  a man,  not  because  you’re  any  good.’ 

Christman  has  been  a nurse  since  1939. 

“I  ran  for  president  of  the  American  Nurses  Association  in  1967,”  he  recalled. 

“The  big  rallying  cry  for  women  who  opposed  me  was  ‘No  man  will  ever  he  president  ot 
the  ANA !’  So  far  they’ve  been  right.  ” 

Over  the  last  5 years,  3 to  11  percent  of  the  nurses  at  Rush  have  been  men. 

DIVORCEES  TAUGHT 
TO  CHANGE  DREAMS 

United  Press  International 
By  Ed  Lion 
May  22,  1979 

Happy-ending  dreams  with  the  husband  returning  can  he  emotionally  devastating  tor 
newly  divorced  women,  psychologist  Rosalind  Cartwright  says. 

So  she  is  trying  to  help  them  change  their  dreams  while  they  sleep  and,  thus,  to 
speed  emotional  adjustment  to  their  new  lifestyle. 

The  dream  specialist  at  Chicago’s  Rush-Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  is  working 
with  60  divorced  women  at  the  hospital’s  sleep  disorder  laboratory  in  a study  funded  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

“They  will  dream  they  are  in  bed  alone,”  she  said  in  an  interview.  “Then  they  hear 
the  husband  coming  up  the  stairs  toward  their  room.  They  think  ‘Oh,  good  he’s  hack.’ 
They  dream  he  sits  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  gets  under  the  covers  and  then  they  teel  that 
everything’s  OK  again. 

“Of  course,  when  they  wake  up  and  he’s  not  beside  them,  it  hurts  them.  It  can  send 
them  deeper  and  deeper  into  depression.” 

Ms.  Cartwright  is  attacking  that  cycle  of  depression,  partially  perpetuated  by  repeti- 
tive dreams  of  the  husband  returning,  by  trying  to  help  divorced  women  “rescript”  their 
dream  endings  beforehand,  then  to  change  them  on  cue  in  mid-sleep. 

“If  it  works  it  could  be  an  effective  therapy,”  she  said.  “It  might  he  used  tor  other 
problems  too,  like  nightmares  . ...” 
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NEW  VACCINE  MAY  HELP 
VICTIMS  OF  LUNG  CANCER 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
February  6,  1979 
By  Arthur  J.  Snider 


Jules  E.  Harris,  M.  D. . at  news  conference 


Some  lung  cancer  patients  at  Rush-Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center  are  being 
given  prospects  for  longer  lives  with  a new  vaccine  whose  early  tests  show  a five-year 
survival  rate  for  victims  undergoing  lung  surgery  is  only  30  percent. 

The  vaccine  is  administered  three  times,  at  intervals  of  30,  60  and  90  days  after 
surgery.  The  usual  five-year  survival  rate  for  victims  undergoing  lung  surgery  is  only  30 
percent. 

The  survival  has  been  achieved  at  the  University  of  Ottawa.  One  of  the  researchers. 
Dr.  Jules  E.  Harris,  has  recently  transferred  to  Chicago  to  become  director  of  medical 
oncology  (cancer  science)  at  Rush. 

Speaking  Monday  to  the  Woman’s  Board,  Harris  said  he  is  optimistic  over  the 
possibility  of  not  only  extending  life  in  post-surgical  lung  cancer  victims  hut  also  of  one 
day  preventing  cancer  in  high-risk  patients,  such  as  cigaret  smokers  who  have  not  yet 
developed  the  disease. 

Rush  is  co-operating  with  11  other  institutions  in  evaluating  300  patients  receiving 
the  vaccine.  One  of  the  co-operating  institutions,  Roswell  Park  Institute,  a leading 
cancer  research  center  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. , will  present  its  data  at  the  forthcoming  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncology  and  the  American  Assn,  of  Cancer 
Researchers. 

Advance  information  is  that  the  Roswell  study  will  confirm  the  findings  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa. 

Post-surgical  cancer  patients  who  volunteer  for  the  program  at  Rush  have  a l-in-3 
chance  of  receiving  the  vaccine  under  the  “double-blind  controlled”  conditions  in  which 
neither  the  patients  nor  the  therapists  know  who  gets  which  treatment .... 


PSYCHIATRISTS  HAVE 
BIGGER  ROLE  TODAY 
IN  FATE  OF  ACCUSED 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
August  5,  1979 
By  Barbara  Varro 


It  has  been  said  that  doctors  and  lawyers  make  strange  bedfellows.  But  in  recent  years, 
relations  between  the  legal  and  medical  professions  have  become  less  strained,  with 
increased  collaboration  in  the  interest  of  social  justice. 

Members  of  one  area  of  medicine  in  particular — mental  health — are  becoming  more 
actively  involved  in  criminal  and  civil  justice.  Psychiatrist  Dr.  James  Cavanaugh  Jr.  is  in 
the  forefront,  advocating  even  closer  collaboration. 

During  the  last  several  years  there  has  been  an  explosion  of  psychological  awareness, 
and  the  public  has  become  more  knowledgeable  about  the  impact  of  the  emotions  on 
behavior,”  says  Cavanaugh,  associate  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Rush  Medical  College  in 
Chicago.  “Because  of  the  complicated  dimensions  of  anti-social  behavior,  lawyers  and 
judges  are  being  forced  to  ask  help  from  mental  health  professionals  who  are  addressing 
themselves  to  matters  of  criminal  and  civil  justice.” 

A new  generation  of  mental  health  professionals  with  a subspecialty  in  medicine-law 
is  starting  to  he  trained  in  several  university-affiliated  medical  centers  across  the  nation. 
Last  December,  for  instance,  a section  on  psychiatry  and  law  was  established  at  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center  with  Cavanaugh  as  director.  Lawyer  Barbara 
Weiner  is  administrator-general  counsel  for  the  program. 

The  concept  of  the  program  devised  by  Cavanaugh  and  Weiner  emphasizes 
research  and  the  training  of  mental  health  professionals,  including  psychiatrists, 
psychologists  and  social  workers.  The  clinical  arm  of  the  section  is  the  Isaac  Ray  Center, 
an  outpatient  clinic  for  mentally  disordered  offenders,  funded  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Mental  Health  .... 
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EPILEPSY  CHUCK  HENRY:  Epilepsy,  a disorder  that  affects  some  two  million  Americans,  is 

WMAQ'TV/Channel  5 generally  treated  with  drugs.  But  a numher  of  epilepsy  specialists  are  now  saying  that  tens 

March  5 1979 4'30  P.M  thousands  of  epileptics  could  he  helped  and  in  many  cases  cured  hy  having  an  operation 

to  remove  part  of  the  brain  .... 

BARRY  KAUFMAN:  An  operation  will  help  those  epileptics  whose  disorder  is  so 
severe  that  it  has  caused  mental  retardation.  Also,  it  the  cause  of  epilepsy  is  not  known, 
surgery  does  no  good.  But  if  the  epilepsy  resulted  from  damage  to  one  specific  area  of  the 
brain,  surgery  may  he  the  answer.  One  epilepsy  specialist  estimates  60,000  may  he 
candidates  for  surgery  but  only  several  hundred  a year  have  it  ...  . 

Dr.  Frank  Morrell  at  Rush-Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center  heads  a team 
that’s  been  doing  this  operation  here  for  six  years.  He  says  the  success  rate  is  high. 

FRANK  MORRELL,  M.D. : Nearly  55  percent  of  patients  have  received  complete 
cures.  That  means  no  seizures  and  no  medication  after  two  years.  Thirty  percent  of 
patients  will  receive  a substantial  improvement  so  that  the  patient  has  no  .seizures  hut 
continues  to  have  to  take  medication. 

KAUFMAN:  A lot  of  sophisticated  technology  and  highly  trained  team  work  is  required 
to  perform  this  operation.  That’s  one  reason  only  a handful  of  medical  centers  are  doing 
it.  It’s  also  very  expensive,  hut  the  high  cost  and  limited  availability  aren’t  the  only 
reasons  so  few  epileptics  are  having  this  operation. 

Dr.  Morrell  believes  many  physicians  don’t  realize  how  epileptic  damage  in  one  area 
of  the  brain  can  spread  to  other  areas.  He  feels  many  doctors  are  satisfied  if  they  can 
simply  control  seizures  with  medication.  But  Dr.  Morrell  and  other  specialists  believe 
thousands  of  epileptics,  particularly  young  ones  can  he  greatly  helped  with  this  operation. 


RARE  BIRD  GETS 
RADIATION  TREATMENT 

The  Associated  Press 
May  19,  1979 


Chicago  Sun-Times  photograph  by  James  Depree 


A mynah  bird  with  cancer  in  its  wing  is  receiving  radiation  therapy  treatments  at  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center. 

Bali  Hi,  Lincoln  Park  Zoo’s  rare  Rothchild’s  mynah  bird,  was  taken  to  the  medical 
center  Friday  for  third  treatment.  The  cancer  was  di.scovered  hy  veterinarians  a 
month  ago. 

After  last  hospital  visit  on  May  11,  Dr.  Frank  Hendrickson,  chairman  of  therapeutic 
radiology  at  the  center,  reported  a 50  percent  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  ma.ss.  He 
expects  treatment  to  continue  for  several  more  weeks. 
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STROKE  REPORT 

WBBMTV/Channel  2 
March  11,  1979— 10:30  RM. 


Hushang  Javid,  M.D. 
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HARRY  PORTERFIELD:  A stroke  is  what  happens  when  an  artery  is  blocked  and  fails 
to  supply  the  brain  with  enough  blood.  Strokes  often  kill  or  cripple  hut  now  there’s  good 
news.  A new  Mayo  Clinic  study  says  stroke  deaths  are  down  in  recent  decades,  mainly 
because  Americans  are  eating  and  smoking  less  and  controlling  their  blood  pressure.  But 
there  are  some  other  reasons  as  well.  That’s  what  this  Channel  2 Project  Heart  Report 
is  about .... 

This  surgery,  for  example,  is  designed  to  prevent  stroke  in  a patient  that  might  have 
once  been  untreatable.  He  is  a 59  year  old  man  who  is  suffering  periodic  blindness. 
Doctors  concluded  his  brain  was  not  getting  enough  blood.  And  so  Dr.  Hushang  Javid 
is  performing  an  operation  he  pioneered  in  1954,  a carotid  bypass. 

Dr.  Javid  and  his  team  from  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  Chicago  are 
patching  a synthetic  tube  to  major  arteries  in  the  man’s  upper  chest  and  neck.  The  idea  is 
to  bypass  a section  of  the  artery  that  has  become  clogged  with  fatty  deposits  called  plaque. 
Dr.  Javid  has  performed  2,400  operations  like  this  one  that  he  said  carries  a risk  to  the 
patient  of  about  one  percent. 

In  two  days,  this  patient  will  he  up  and  around.  In  four,  he’ll  he  home,  relieved  of 
the  symptoms  that  made  him  a prime  stroke  risk. 

HUSHANG  JAVID,  M.D  We  really  had  nothing  to  offer  twenty  or  twenty  five  years 
ago  to  these  people.  We  recognize  that  patients  who  have  had  transient  ischemic  attacks 
have  higher  incidence  of  a stroke.  But  there  was  no  way  of  really  treating  them  except 
hy  blood  thinners.  Surgical  techniques  that  have  been  developed  since  then  have 
contributed  a great  deal. 


PORTERFIELD:  Improved  surgical  procedures  are  just  part  of  the  reason  doctors  are 
getting  a better  grip  on  stroke.  This  is  a CAT  Scanner,  a complex  $420,000  piece  of 
machinery  that  to  the  thousands  of  patients  it  has  helped  is  worth  every  penny.  In 
minutes  the  CAT  Scanner  can  make  4,600  separate  pictures  of  the  brain.  Pictures  that 
tell  doctors  more  than  they  could  learn  using  older  techniques.  A critical  question  often  is 
whether  there  has  been  bleeding  or  swelling  on  the  brain.  Dr.  Michael  Huckman  of  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  showed  me  how  the  CAT  Scanner  can  actually  see  the  difference 
between  tissues,  hones  and  blood. 


MICHAEL  HUCKMAN,  M.D.:  In  the  four  chambers  of  the  brain  you  can  see  the 
blood  and  the  ventricular  system  of  the  brain  and  that  tells  us  pretty  much  what  he  has 
without  having  to  do  anything  else  at  this  point. 

PORTERFIELD:  With  a CAT  Scanner  to  aid  them  doctors  can  decide  quickly  and  safely 
whether  to  operate,  basing  their  decision  on  information  that  once  was  obtainable  only 
hy  injecting  radio-active  dye  into  the  bloodstream  and  then  photographing  it.  That 
process  is  riskier  than  CAT  Scanning  which  according  to  Dr.  Huckman  carries  virtually 
no  risk  at  all  ...  . 

Even  with  improvements  like  the  CAT  Scanner  doctors  are  looking  for  better 
ways  to  deal  with  strokes.  At  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Dr.  Maynard  Cohen  and 
Dr.  Roger  Zimmerman  have  been  looking  into  the  effectiveness  of  an  experimental 
drug  called  pentoxifylline.  If  it  lives  up  to  its  promise  the  drug  would  help  pre-stroke 
patients  hy  getting  more  energy  to  the  brain.  Tests  on  animals  have  been  promising  and 
Dr.  Cohen  feels  the  drug  could  he  of  some  help  to  humans  as  well. 

MAYNARD  COHEN,  M.D.,  Ph.D.:  There  are  many  parts  of  the  brain  in  which  the 
circulation  is  compromised  but  not  actually  blocked  and  in  those  areas  we  feel  the  drug 
might  do  benefit. 


PORTERFIELD:  All  stroke  victims  do  not  survive  of  course.  In  fact,  it  still  ranks  as  the 
nation’s  number  three  killer.  At  Rush-Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  as  at  many  research  hospi- 
tals, the  dead  are  helping  the  living.  Dr.  Raymond  Clasen  is  a pathologist  whose  autopsy 
work  enables  physicians  to  get  a better  idea  of  how  CAT  Scans  made  of  living  tissues 
compare  with  the  same  tissue  after  death. 

RAYMOND  CLASEN,  M.D.:  It  is  important  that  we  do  obtain  as  many  autopsies  as  we 
can  of  patients  who  have  had  a CAT  Scan  so  we  can  compare  what  really  is  there  with  the 
image.  This  can  be  of  great  help  to  the  living.  It  of  course,  unfortunately,  does  not  help 
the  patient  who’s  dead.  But  it  can  help  other  people  who  may  have  a similar  disease  that 
we  perhaps  now  can  treat  where  we  couldn’t  before  .... 


MOTHER  OF  4 GETS  AN 
MD  AFTER  19  YRS. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
June  3,  1979 
By  Marcia  Kramer 


Joan  Haynes  (third  from  left)  and  family.  (Chicago 
Sun-Times  photograph  by  Boh  Black) 


Joan  S.  Haynes  knew  she  wanted  to  go  into  medicine  from  the  moment  she  dissected  a 
frog  as  a senior  in  high  school. 

On  Saturday,  June  9,  19  years  and  four  children  later,  she  will  achieve  that  dream,  as 
she  receives  an  MD  diploma  from  Rush  University. 

“I’m  glad  I’ve  gone,”  the  37-year-old  woman  said  wearily,  “but  1 don’t  think  I could 
do  it  again.” 

Haynes  had  some  help  along  the  way  from  husband  Ben,  40,  an  investigator  tor  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Law  Enforcement,  who  gradually  took  over  household  chores  as 
demands  on  her  time  became  greater.  “He  makes  a good  wife,”  she  says.  And  the  tour 
youngsters,  ranging  in  age  from  11  to  16,  chipped  in  with  their  share  of  cooking  and 
cleaning  at  the  family’s  Oak  Park  home,  especially  on  “fend-tor-yourselt”  nights. 

“I  would  probably  be  a doting  mother  if  I stayed  at  home,”  she  said,  “so  actually, 
they’ve  learned  more  responsibility  by  my  being  away  so  much.” 

Haynes  feels  she  too  has  benefited  from  the  family  experience.  Most  of  her  fellow 
classmates  went  to  medical  school  straight  from  college,  and  have  never  been  out  of  a 
university  environment,  while  she  notes  that  through  childbirth  and  minor  surgery, 
she  has  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  medical  care,  “so  I can  empathize  more  with 
the  patients.” 

Haynes  had  dropped  out  of  Southern  Illinois  University  to  get  married  when  she 
was  20.  Seven  years  ago,  she  traded  in  the  bed-time  storybooks  she  had  been  reading  her 
children  for  biology  and  calculus  textbooks  at  tbe  University  of  Illinois  in  Cbampaign- 
Urbana,  and  in  1975  enrolled  in  medical  school  here. 

She  plans  to  specialize  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  during  ber  residency  at  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center. 

Along  with  her  husband,  children  and  other  relatives,  a longtime  friend  from  Tulsa 
will  be  paying  particular  attention  to  the  Orchestra  Hall  ceremony  where  Haynes  offi- 
cially becomes  a doctor.  She’s  32  with  three  children — and  she  plans  to  start  medical 
school  in  the  fall. 
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THE  BOY  WITH  MIRACLE  JAW 

Chicago  Tribune 
February  11,  1979 
By  Ronald  Kotulak 


CraijJ  Bradley.  M.D.  (Chicago  Tribune  photograph  hy  Val 
Mazzenga). 


Superman  may  be  known  as  the  “man  of  steel,”  but  tor  13 -year-old  Ricky  Laguatan  the 
metal  titanium  is  giving  his  body  powers  he  otherwise  would  not  have  had. 

Halt  of  Ricky’s  lower  jaw  is  made  of  titanium.  He  and  a growing  number  of  patients 
treated  at  Rush-Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center  are  discovering  the  wonders  of 
titanium  which  some  scientists  believe  may  he  the  nearly  pertect  replacement  for  hones. 

Titanium  is  a modern  super  metal.  First  puritied  in  1950,  the  light,  strong  and 
corrosion-resistant  metal  is  used  in  airplanes,  precision  tools  and  other  products  .... 

The  thing  that  makes  titanium  so  amazing  is  the  results  from  a 10-year  research 
prciject  at  Rush  and  the  University  of  Illinois  Circle  Campus  that  indicate  the  metal  may 
he  the  best  substitute  ever  found  tor  human  bone. 

The  special  properties  of  titanium  could  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  medical 
field.  The  body  tolerates  it  as  if  it  were  natural  hcrne.  It  does  not  dissolve;  it  is  safe;  and 
best  of  all,  real  hone  grows  into  it  to  form  a permanent  bond. 

Titanium  rods  have  been  used  to  replace  missing  hones  in  legs,  thereby  avoiding 
amputaticins.  The  metal  is  used  to  create  permanent  anchors  for  artificial  teeth  and  to 
replace  missing  jawhc^nes. 

Medical  investigators  next  plan  to  use  titanium  to  implant  artificial  hip  and 
knee  joints;  to  stabilize  false  teeth;  and  to  rebuild  the  faces  of  persons  with  deformed 
skull  hones. 

“1  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  say  that  titanium  is  the  best  thing  we  have  today  to 
reconstruct  hones  with,”  said  Dr.  Craig  Bradley,  the  Rush  plastic  surgeon  who  repaired 
Ricky’s  jaw. 

Ricky  had  a benign  tumor  in  his  lower  jaw,  which  required  the  removal  of  the  right 
half  of  the  jawbone.  The  only  treatment  open  to  him  was  a hone  graft  from  another  part 
of  his  body.  But  hone  transplants  have  a high  failure  rate,  Bradley  said. 

Thousands  of  Americans  each  year  lose  parts  of  their  jaws  from  cancer,  injury,  or 
disease.  In  many  cases  they  are  left  disfigured  and  unable  to  eat  properly. 

For  Ricky,  there  has  been  no  trauma  of  disfigurement.  “I  didn’t  notice  anything 
different  in  my  jaw  after  the  implant  was  put  in,”  he  said  . . . .” 

The  use  of  specially  treated  titanium  to  replace  hones  was  pioneered  by  Dr.  Jorge 
Galante,  chairman  of  orthopedics  at  Rush,  and  William  Rostoker,  professor  of  metallurgy 
at  the  Circle  Campus. 

Long  years  of  research  in  animals  showed  that  a fibrous  titanium  mat,  similar  to  a 
hard  Brillo  pad,  had  remarkable  properties  . . . 

The  porous  titanium  material  may  also  he  a boon  for  the  replacement  of  missing 
teeth.  Dr.  Marvin  Weiss  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  is  a visiting  professor  of 
dentistry  at  Rush,  has  used  the  technique  on  more  than  60  patients  with  a greater  than 
80  percent  success  rate  .... 
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LASER  BEAMS  FOR 
BRAIN  SURGERY 

WLS-TV 

March  1,  1979 — 5:00  RM. 

TERRY  MURPHY:  Well,  something  new  on  the  medical  scene.  Doctors  say  a new 
surgical  technique  will  he  invaluable  in  delicate  brain  surgery. 

SHIELA  STAINBACK:  What  they’re  using  now  is  called  a laser  . . . laser  is 
basically  a device  used  to  convert  a form  of  energy.  That  energy  can  he  heat,  light 
or  electricity. 

Now  doctors  have  come  up  with  using  the  device  to  eliminate  some  brain  tumors. 
The  technique  so  far  in  the  Chicago  area  is  used  only  at  Rush-Rreshyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Medical  Center  and  I looked  at  a gas  laser  device  in  one  of  the  operating  rooms  at  Rush. 
Dr.  Walter  Whisler,  who  heads  the  Rush  Neurosurgery  Department,  looks  through  a 
microscope  attached  to  the  laser.  This  helps  him  magnify  the  tumor,  pinpoint  it  with 
a green  dot  and  then  aim  and  shoot  the  laser. 

It  works  especially  well  on  hard  to  reach  tumors  which  are  benign  and  Dr.  Whisler 
told  me  how  the  laser  was  recently  used  in  an  operation. 

WALTER  WHISLER,  M.D.:  This  is  a model  of  the  brain.  When  you  compare  it  with 
the  skull,  it  normally  is  sitting  in  this  position  . . . one  of  the  patients  that  1 operated  on 
had  a tumor  that  was  very  deep  underneath  here  and  as  you  can  see  from  its  arrangement 
in  the  skull,  to  get  at  it  is  quite  complex  . . . one  of  the  advantages  of  the  laser  is  that 
instead  of  having  to  destroy  tissue  or  pull  it  or  distort  it  to  get  at  it,  with  metal  instru- 
ments,  a light  beam  can  he  focused  at  it  and  the  cells  can  he  vaporized  a few  cells  at  a 
time. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 
AND  STRESS 

ABC  Television  Network  News 
May  2, 1979— 5:30  RM. 

FRANK  REYNOLDS:  You  don’t  have  to  live  through  a crisis  like  Three  Mile  Island  to 
he  a victim  of  stress.  The  pressures  of  living  in  the  modem  world  are  enough  to  make 
many  people  visibly  ill.  Now  in  part  two  of  his  special  assignment  series  on  stress,  science 
editor  Jules  Bergman  reports  on  just  how  serious  the  problem  really  is. 

BERGMAN : Stress  avoidance  would  have  helped  many  of  the  workers  at  this  Western 
Electric  plant  in  Chicago.  For  twenty  years,  doctors  kept  track  of  heart  disease  among 
twenty-one  hundred  employees.  One-fourth  of  those  studied  answered  questions 
indicating  they  worked  under  stress. 

RICHARD  SHEKELLE,  M.D.:  (Rush-Rreshyterian-St.  Luke’s,  researchers  found  that) 
men  in  the  professional  and  technical  operation  ran  the  highest  risk  of  heart  attack 
associated  with  stress.  Men  in  these  occupations  who  felt  that  they  were  working  under  a 
great  deal  of  stress  had  two-and-a-half  times  the  risk  of  heart  attacks  in  comparison  to 
men  in  the  same  kind  of  occupation  who  felt  they  were  not  working  under  a great  deal  of 
stress. 

BERGMAN : It’s  not  just  the  stress  of  work  that  kills.  Several  studies  of  the  ethnic 
communities,  like  this  japanese-American  area  of  San  Francisco  have  revealed  a 
remarkable  fact.  The  groups  have  stayed  close  and  kept  their  traditional  .social  and 
cultural  patterns  at  a very  low  rate  of  heart  disea.se.  But  the  members  who  left  the 
group  and  joined  the  main  stream  of  American  life,  their  heart  di.sease  death  rate 
jumped  seven  times. 

RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-ST.  LUKE’S  MEDICAL  CENTER 

BALANCE  SHEETS— JUNE  30,  1979  AND  1978 


ASSETS 

Current  Assets: 

Cash 

Accounts  receivable  tor  patient  services,  less  allowances  ot 

$4, 131 ,000  in  1979  and  $3,085,000  in  1978  for  uncollectible  accounts 

Other  accounts  receivable 

Investments  

Inventories,  at  cost 

Prepaid  expenses  and  other  current  assets  

Estimated  settlements  due  under  third-party  reimbursement  programs  . . . 

Total  current  assets 


Property  and  Equipment,  at  cost: 

Land  and  buildings 

Equipment  (including  leased  items  under  capital  leases) 
Construction  in  process 


Less — Accumulated  depreciation 


Other  Assets 

Investments  and  Other  Assets  Subject  to  Restriction: 

U.S.  securities  restricted  for  construction  by  the  revenue  note  agreement 

Endowment  and  other  restricted  funds  investments  

Funds  restricted  by  donors  for  construction  (including  pledges  receivable 

of  $6,853,535  m 1979  and  $4,394,910  in  1978) 

U.S.  securities  deposited  under  revenue  bonds  indenture 

Student  loans  receivable  


1979 

1978 

. $ 5,152,104 

$ 215,218 

. 21,127,424 

17,382,746 

3,029,751 

2,313,083 

7,429,613 

12,368,216 

1,087,132 

917,498 

1,837,456 

1,702,865 

— 

2,064,932 

. $ 39,663,480 

$ 36,964,558 

. $103,953,922 

$102,566,818 

27,984,164 

24,230,981 

13,079,114 

2,158,912 

$145,017,200 

$128,956,711 

, (39,791,459) 

(37,223,082) 

$105,225,741 

$ 91,733,629 

, $ 3,866,653 

$ 2,891,133 

, $ 69,983,884 
43,137,368 

^ 

36,783,467 

15,588,887 

2,738,010 

1,822,855 

11,038,762 

2,738,010 

1,162,810 

$133,271,004 

$ 51,723,049 

$282,026,878 

$183,312,369 

The  accompanyinc’  notes  are  an  integral  part  ot  these  balance  sheets. 
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LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCES 


1979 


1978 


Current  Liabilities: 

Current  portion  of  long-term  debt 

Accounts  payable 

Accrued  expenses 

Unexpended  restricted  grants,  gifts  and  income 

Estimated  settlements  payable  under  third-party  reimbursement  programs 

Total  current  liabilities 


Long-Term  Debt: 

Revenue  note 

First  mortgage  revenue  bonds,  Series  1976,  less  unamortized  debt 

discount  of  $575, 798  in  1979  and  $613,783  in  1978 

Other  

Less — Current  portion 


Fund  Balances: 

General  funds  

Restricted  funds — 
Endowment — 

Income  restricted  . . 
Income  unrestricted 
Woman’s  Board 


Funds  restricted  by  donors  for  construction 
Student  loan  funds 


$ 1,130,556 

$ 1,067,122 

9,615,987 

5,677,378 

9,717,351 

8,254,880 

6,995,955 

6,883,460 

1,684,104 

— 

. $ 29,143,953 

$ 21,882,840 

, $ 75,000,000 

$ — 

29,924,202 

30,536,217 

3,680,361 

4,083,902 

(1,130,556) 

(1,067,122) 

$107,474,007 

$ 33,552,997 

. $ 84,859,808 

$ 78,891,493 

. $ 29,977,592 
. 11,268,497 

1,891,279 

$ 25,153,000 
10,511,137 
1,119,330 

$ 43,137,368 

$ 36,783,467 

. $ 15,588,887 

$ 11,038,762 

. $ 1,822,855 

$ 1,162,810 

$145,408,918 

$127,876,532 

$282,026,878 

$183,312,369 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  these  balance  sheets. 
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RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-ST.  LUKE’S  MEDICAL  CENTER 

STATEMENTS  OE  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES 
EOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1979  AND  1978 


Operating  Revenues: 

Patient  services — 

Routine 

Ancillary — 
Inpatient  .... 
Outpatient  . . 


Less — 

Third-party  contractual  allowances 

Eree  care,  including  provision  tor  uncollectible  accounts, 
less  applicable  gifts 


Net  patient  services  revenue  

University  services — 

Tuition,  restricted  grants,  gifts  and  income  from  endowments  utilized  tor 

LIniversity  operations 

Research  and  other  operating  purposes 

Total  university  services  revenue  

Cafeteria,  parking,  rents  and  other 

Total  operating  revenues 

Nonoperating  Revenues: 

Unrestricted  income  from  endowments  and  other 

investments  and  trusts 

Unrestricted  gifts  and  bequests 


Total  revenues 

Operating  Expenses: 

Salaries,  wages  and  employee  benefits 

Supplies,  utilities  and  other 

Depreciation  and  amortization 

Insurance  

Interest,  net  

Total  expenses 

Excess  of  Revenues  over  Expenses  . . 


1979 

1978 

$ 70,329,867 

$ 63,501,455 

79,577,381 

11,341,940 

70,813,078 

9,538,416 

$161,249,188 

$143,852,949 

. $ 10,943,004 

$ 9,387,440 

3,658,921 

3,240,666 

$ 14,601,925 

$ 12,628,106 

. $146,647,263 

$131,224,843 

.$  8,166,289 
9,362,762 

$ 6,316,912 
9,391,148 

. $ 17,529,051 

$ 15,708,060 

. $ 4,113,618 

$ 3,536,730 

. $168,289,932 

$150,469,633 

. $ 2,909,592 
1,169,470 

$ 1,464,263 

794,719 

$ 4,079,062 

$ 2,258,982 

. $172,368,994 

$152,728,615 

. $108,333,569 
. 49,016,152 

5,423,977 
3,138,904 
1,870,296 

$ 94,586,342 
42,393,583 
4,828,670 
4,060,326 
1,956,880 

. $167,782,898 

$147,825,801 

. $ 4,586,096 

$ 4,902,814 

The  accompnnyinc  notes  are  an  inte>tral  part  ot  these  statements. 
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RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-ST.  LUKE’S  MEDICAL  CENTER 

STATEMENTS  OE  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1979  AND  1978 


GENERAL  FUNDS 1979 

Balance,  Beginning  of  Year $78,891 ,493 

Excess  of  revenues  over  expenses 4,586,096 

Restricted  grants  and  gifts  used  for  property  and 

equipment  additions 1 ,382,2 19 

Balance,  End  of  Year $84,859,808 


1978 

$72,594,294 

4,902,814 

1,394,385 

$78,891,493 


RESTRICTED  FUNDS  OTHER  THAN  CONSTRUCTION 


Balance,  Beginning  of  Year $36,783,467 

Endowments  received 3,078,393 

Realized  and  unrealized  gains  (losses)  applicable 

to  restricted  investments  1,938,527 

Other  1,336,981 


Balance,  End  of  Year $43,137,368 


$35,903,872 

2,222,774 

(1,934,108) 

590,929 


$36,783,467 


FUNDS  RESTRICTED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 


Balance,  Beginning  of  Year $1 1 ,038,762 

Pledges  and  contributions  4,774,233 

Funds  used  for  property  and  equipment 

additions (224, 108) 

Balance,  End  of  Year $15,588,887 


$ - 
11,359,454 

(320,692) 

$11,038,762 


RESTRICTED  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 


Balance,  Beginning  of  Year $ 1,162,810 

Federal  grants  received 538,251 

University  funds  provided  12 1 ,794 


Balance,  End  of  Year $ 1,822,855 


492,451 

472,395 

197,964 

1,162,810 


The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  these  statements. 
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RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-ST.  LUKE’S  MEDICAL  CENTER 

STATEMENTS  OF  CHANGES  IN  FINANCIAL  POSITION 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1979  AND  1978 


1979 

1978 

Working  Capital  Provided  By: 

Excess  of  revenues  over  expenses 

Add — Depreciation  and  amortization, 

which  do  not  require  outlay  of  working  capital  

$ 4,586,096 

5,423,977 

$ 

4,902,814 

4,828,670 

Working  capital  provided  hy 
operations  and  nonoperating 

revenues 

Proceeds  of  revenue  note 

Restricted  grants  and  gifts  used  for  property  and  equipment  additions 

Proceeds  from  capital  lease 

$ 10,010,073 

75,000,000 

1,382,219 

51,566 

$ 

9,731,484 

1,394,385 

121,594 

$ 86,443,858 

$ 11,247,463 

Working  Capital  Applied  To: 

Investment  of  proceeds  from  revenue  note  

Property  and  equipment  additions,  net 

Current  portion  of  long-term  debt 

Increase  (decrease)  in  other  assets 

$ 69,983,884 

18,858,475 

1,130,556 

1,033,134 

$ 

6,310,775 

1,067,122 

(13,665) 

$ 91,006,049 

$ 

7,364,232 

Increase  (Decrease)  In  Working  Capital 

$ (4,562,191) 

$ 

3,883,231 

Increase  (Decrease)  In  Working  Capital 


Represented  By  Changes  In: 


Cash 

$ 4,936,886 

$ (310,474) 

Accounts  receivable  for  patient  services  

3,744,678 

4,100,675 

Estimated  settlements  under  third-party  reimbursement  programs 

(3,749,036) 

(3,728,295) 

Other  accounts  receivable 

716,668 

(122,976) 

Investments  

(4,938,603) 

6,711,191 

Accounts  payable 

(3,938,609) 

(1,190,580) 

Accrued  expenses 

(1,462,471) 

(1,190,821) 

Unexpended  restricted  grants,  gifts  and  income 

(112,495) 

235,978 

Current  portion  of  long-term  debt 

(63,434) 

(48,908) 

Other,  net 

304,225 

(572,559) 

Increase  (Decrease)  In  Working  Capital 

$ (4,562,191) 

$ 3,883,231 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  ot  these  statements. 


RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-SX  LUKE’S  MEDICAL  CENTER 

NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
JUNE  30,  1979  AND  1978 


( 1 ) SUMMARY  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ACCOUNTING  POLICIES: 

Financial  Statements — The  Center’s  financial  statements  include  the  operation  ot  an 
873'bed  acute  care  hospital;  the  Sheridan  Road  Pavilion,  a 138'hed  acute  care  hospital;  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health  Center  for  the  Elderly,  a 176'hed  geriatric  hospital;  Rush 
University;  and  research  and  other  activities.  The  Sheridan  Road  facilities  are  owned  hy  a 
separate  corporation,  whose  directors  are  trustees  and  officers  ot  the  Center.  The  financial 
statements  of  the  Sheridan  Road  Pavilion  have  been  combined  with  those  of  the  Center  after 
eliminating  items  and  transactions  between  the  entities.  The  Bowman  facilities  are  owned 
hy  a separate  corporation  (see  Note  7),  whose  statements  are  not  combined. 

Contractual  Allowances — Approximately  63%  of  the  Center’s  patient  revenues  are 
derived  under  third-party  reimbursement  programs  (Medicare,  Medicaid  and  Blue  Cro.ss). 
Reimbursement  under  these  programs  is  based  on  costs,  as  defined  hy  the  payors,  of  rendering 
service  to  their  program  beneficiaries.  The  determination  of  costs  requires  interpretation  ot 
the  applicable  laws  and  regulations  and  the  application  of  relatively  complex  cost  accounting 
techniques.  Such  determinations  are  subject  to  audit  and  adjustments  hy  the  third  parties. 

Services  rendered  to  beneficiaries  under  these  programs  are  recorded  in  patient  service 
revenues  at  normal  rates  and  contractual  allowances  are  provided  to  reduce  such  revenues  to 
estimated  reimbursable  cost. 

Depreciation — Property  and  equipment  are  depreciated  over  the  estimated  useful  lives 
of  the  assets  using  principally  the  double  declining-balance  method  for  additions  prior  to 
August,  1970,  and  the  straight-line  method  for  later  additions.  Significant  property 
additions,  including  new  facilities  and  major  units  of  equipment,  are  depreciated  from  the 
date  placed  in  service,  while  other  capital  additions  are  depreciated  beginning  in  the  year 
after  acquisition. 

Gifts,  Bequests  and  Grants — Unrestricted  gifts  and  bequests  are  included  in 
nonoperating  revenues.  Upon  receipt,  endowments  are  credited  to  restricted  fund  balances 
and  other  donor-restricted  items  are  reflected  as  deferred  revenues  (“unexpended  restricted 
grants,  gifts  and  income”).  When  the  deferred  revenues  and  investment  income  from 
restricted  funds  are  expended,  they  are  transferred  to  operating  revenues  or,  if  used  tor 
property  and  equipment  additions,  to  the  general  fund  balance. 

Contributions  and  pledges  to  the  Funds  Restricted  for  Construction  are  credited  to 
restricted  fund  balances.  When  these  contributions  are  expended,  they  are  tran.sterred  to  the 
general  fund  balance. 

Investments — Investments  are  carried  at  market  value  or  at  cost  which  approximates 
market  value.  Realized  and  unrealized  gains  or  losses  applicable  to  nonendowment  invest- 
ments are  reflected  in  nonoperating  revenues  and  those  applicable  to  endowment  invest- 
ments are  reflected  in  restricted  fund  balance. 

Interest  Expense — Interest  during  construction  for  major  projects  is  capitalized  when 
funds  are  borrowed  specifically  for  the  projects.  In  1979,  interest  expense  that  would  have 
been  capitalized  was  offset  by  interest  income  earned  on  revenue  note  proceeds  invested 
during  the  year.  There  was  no  capitalized  interest  in  1978. 

Investment  income  of  $735,000  in  1979  and  $241,000  in  1978  has  been  netted  against 
interest  expense  in  the  accompanying  statement  of  revenues  and  expenses.  This  intere.st 
income  arose  from  securities  deposited  under  the  bond  indenture  and  in  1979  includes 
interest  income  from  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  ot  the  revenue  notes  in  excess  of 
amounts  that  were  capitalized  in  the  property  accounts. 

Deferred  debt  discount  and  expense  is  amortized  over  the  life  ot  the  related  debt  using 
the  “effective  interest  rate”  method. 

Student  Loan  Funds — Rush  University  participates  in  certain  Federal  student  loan 
programs.  Under  these  programs,  low-interest  loans  are  made  to  students  with  repayments 
commencing  nine  months  to  a year  after  graduation  and  continuing  for  ten  years.  In  order  to 
obtain  Federal  monies.  Rush  University  must  provide  one  tenth  ot  the  total  funds. 

In  addition.  Rush  University  also  makes  low-interest  loans  to  students  triim  its  own  or 
donor-restricted  funds  with  repayment  terms  similar  to  the  Federal  programs. 
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(2)  PROFESSIONAL  AND  GENERAL  LIABILITY  INSURANCE: 


Beginning  December  10,  1977,  the  Center  has  self-insured  the  risk  arising  for  professional 
and  general  liability  claims  up  to  $2,000,000  per  claim  and  $5,000,000  per  year.  Claims  in 
excess  of  these  amounts  are  covered  by  purchased  insurance  coverage.  The  Center  has 
established  a hank-administered  trust  fund  to  pay  all  self-insured  claims;  the  balance  of  this 
fund,  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  Medical  Center’s  accounts,  was  $3.2  million  at  June  30, 
1979.  Trust  fund  deposits,  which  are  made  monthly  and  totaled  $1.6  million  in  1979,  have 
been  determined  by  an  actuarial  projection  of  expected  losses  using  the  Center’s  actual  loss 
data  adjusted  for  industry  trends  and  current  conditions.  Should  actual  loss  experience  differ 
from  the  estimate,  the  Center  may  receive  a refund  or  may  have  to  make  additional  deposits. 
It  is  management’s  opinion  that  the  effect  of  any  adjustment  to  the  actuarially  determined 
deposit,  which  has  been  expensed,  will  not  be  material  to  the  Center. 

For  two  years  prior  to  December  10,  1977,  certain  portions  of  the  Center’s  professional 
and  general  liability  insurance  premiums  were  paid  with  the  provision  that,  at  specified 
future  dates,  retrospective  premium  adjustments  will  he  made  based  on  actual  loss  experi- 
ence. Under  these  provisions,  the  Center  could  receive  future  refunds  up  to  $3,070,000  or 
could  pay  additional  premiums  up  to  $2,440,000  for  the  two-year  period.  The  effect  of  such 
retrospective  premium  adjustments  on  the  results  of  operations  would  be  reduced  by  the 
effect  of  reimbursement  under  third-party  programs.  The  initial  deposit  premium  was 
determined  by  the  Center’s  insurance  carrier  based  on  actuarial  projections.  In  manage- 
ment’s opinion,  the  final  premiums  will  not  he  materially  different  from  the  deposit 
premiums. 

Insurance  expense  for  the  coverages  discussed  above  and  purchased  excess  coverages 
was  $2,795,000  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1979,  and  $3,671,000  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1978. 

(3 ) TUITION,  UNEXPENDED  RESTRICTED  GRANTS,  GIFTS  AND  INCOME: 

Tuition,  unexpended  restricted  grants,  gifts  and  income  (deferred  revenue)  for  the  years 
ended  June  30,  1979  and  1978,  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1979  1978 


Balance,  Beginning  of  year 

$ 6,883,460 

$ 7,119,438 

Receipts — 

Tuition,  grants  and  gifts 

Restricted  investment  income 

$17,239,044 

1,949,989 

$15,227,334 

1,683,730 

$19,189,033 

$16,911,064 

Funds  utilized  for — 

University  operations 

Research  and  other  operating  purposes 

Free  care 

Additions  to  property  and  equipment 

$ 8,166,289 
9,362,762 
389,376 
1,158,111 

$ 6,316,912 
9,391,148 
365,289 
1,073,693 

$19,076,538 

$17,147,042 

Balance,  end  of  year 

$ 6,995,955 

$ 6,883,460 

(4)  PENSION  PLANS: 


The  Retirement  Income  Plan  and  Pension  Plan  of  the  Center  are  trusteed  noncontrihutory 
plans  covering  substantially  all  employees.  Effective  January  1,  1978,  the  Retirement  Income 
Plan  was  amended  to  increase  the  retirement  benefits,  which  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  an 
existing  actuarial  surplus  of  the  Plan  assets  over  the  vested  benefits.  As  of  January  1,  1979, 
the  Retirement  Income  Plan  vested  benefits  exceeded  the  Plan  as.sets  and  balance  sheet 
accrual  by  $5,400,000,  while  the  Pension  Plan  assets  were  in  exce.ss  of  the  Plan  vested 
benefits.  The  total  combined  assets  of  the  Retirement  Income  Plan  and  Pension  Plan  were 
$15,396,000  at  January  1,  1979. 

Pension  expense  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1979,  was  $3,299,000  and  tor  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1978,  was  $1,753,000.  The  Center  funded  $3,207,000  of  the  1979  expense 
and  $1,527,000  of  the  1978  expense. 

(5)  LONG-TERM  DEBT: 

On  January  1,  1979,  the  Illinois  Health  Facilities  Authority  (the  Authority)  issued  a 
$75,000,000  revenue  note  on  behalf  of  the  Center.  Interest  on  the  note  is  65%  of  the  prime 
rate  (up  to  a maximum  annual  rate  of  8.5%)  through  January  1,  1983,  and  then  increases  to 
65%  of  1%  over  the  prime  rate  (with  a maximum  annual  rate  of  9.5%)  through  January  1, 
1989.  Quarterly  principal  payments  begin  in  1983  and  continue  through  1989.  As  of  June  30, 
1979,  the  interest  rate  on  this  note  was  7.5%. 

The  proceeds  of  the  1979  revenue  note  are  restricted  for  construction  of  a new  hospital 
wing  and  additions  to  the  Medical  Center’s  professional  office  building,  academic  facility 
and  parking  structure.  The  new  hospital  wing,  the  academic  facility  and  the  parking 
structure  will  provide  security  for  the  notes. 

The  first  mortgage  revenue  bonds,  Series  1976,  issued  by  the  Authority  mature  from 
1978  through  2006  and  have  an  average  effective  interest  rate  of  6.3%  (the  range  is  5%  to 
6.9%).  In  connection  with  the  issuance  of  the  Series  1976  bonds,  the  Center  mortgaged 
certain  land  and  buildings  with  a net  book  value  of  $27,828,000  at  June  30,  1979,  and 
pledged  its  gross  receipts  (excluding  gifts,  bequests,  grants  and  income  from  endowments) 
and  all  rights  to  receive  the  same,  including  accounts  receivable,  as  .security  for  the  bonds. 

Among  the  restrictions  under  the  revenue  note  and  revenue  bonds.  Series  1976,  the 
Center  may  not  incur  additional  indebtedness  (including  most  rental  obligations)  which, 
when  added  to  existing  indebtedness,  would  exceed  45%  of  the  Center’s  total  a.ssets, 
including  restricted  funds. 

The  Authority  can  authorize  the  issuance  of  up  to  $5,000,000  of  lea.se  revenue  notes  on 
behalf  of  the  Center.  In  1977,  $1,260,000  of  notes  was  issued  at  70%  of  the  prime  interest  rate 
plus  '/2%  to  finance  the  Center’s  purchase  of  certain  equipment.  The  Center  entered  into  a 
five-year  capital  lease  arrangement  with  the  Authority  for  the  equipment  and  capitalized 
such  lease  in  its  accounts. 

Certain  other  long-term  debt  is  secured  by  certain  real  estate  with  a net  book  value  of 
$7,017,000  and  investments  with  a market  value  of  $722,000  at  June  30,  1979. 

Maturities  of  long-term  debt,  including  scheduled  payment  on  the  lease  revenue  notes, 
for  the  five  years  ending  June  30  are  as  follows: 


1980 

$1,130,556 

1981 

1,208,939 

1982 

2,148,261 

1983 

4,127,199 

1984 

5,037,632 
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(6)  LEASE  OBLIGATIONS: 


A minor  pottion  of  the  Center’s  equipment  is  leased.  Most  of  the  leases  have  five-year 
noncancelable  terms  with  options  to  purchase  the  equipment  at  fair  value  or  to  renew  the 
lease  on  a year-to-year  basis.  Total  expense  under  all  leases,  excluding  payment  under  the 
capital  leases  described  in  Note  5,  was  approximately  $3,012,000  and  $2,762,000  for  the 
years  ended  June  30,  1979  and  1978,  respectively. 

Future  minimum  rental  payments  required  under  leases  that  have  noncancelable  lease 
terms  in  excess  of  one  year  as  of  June  30,  1979,  total  $625,700,  payable  in  decreasing 
amounts  through  June  30,  1982. 

(7)  JOHNSTON  R.  BOWMAN  HEALTH  CENTER  FOR  THE  ELDERLY: 

The  Center  has  agreed  with  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health  Center  for  the  Elderly 
(Bowman)  to  operate  a geriatric  center,  which  was  completed  in  October,  1976.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Center  donated  the  land  for  the  facility  to  Bowman  and  will 
operate  the  facilities  for  an  initial  term  of  five  years.  In  the  event  of  termination  of  this 
agreement  with  Bowman,  the  Center  has  an  option  to  purchase  the  land  and  building. 
Pursuant  to  the  agreement.  Bowman  will  subsidize  the  geriatric  center’s  costs  which  exceed 
gross  receipts  to  the  extent  of  available  trust  income,  which  is  not  determinable  until  the 
following  fiscal  year.  The  Center  recorded  in  nonoperating  revenue  $275,000  in  1979  and 
$350,000  in  1978  received  from  Bowman  relating  to  the  geriatric  center’s  1978  and  1977 
operating  results. 

(8)  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM: 

During  1979,  the  Center  began  construction  of  a new  hospital  wing  to  replace  existing  beds 
and  to  provide  new  operating  room  and  other  treatment  facilities,  an  expansion  of  its 
professional  office  building  and  the  parking  garage.  Construction  is  estimated  to  take  place 
through  fiscal  1982. 

Funding  of  the  estimated  $90,000,000  cost  will  he  provided  through  operations,  private 
donations  and  the  revenue  notes. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Medical  Center: 

We  have  examined  the  balance  sheets  of  RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-ST.  LUKE’S  MEDICAL 
CENTER  (an  Illinois  corporation,  not  for  profit)  as  of  June  30,  1979  and  1978,  and  the 
related  statements  of  revenues  and  expenses,  changes  in  fund  balances  and  changes  in 
financial  position  for  the  years  then  ended.  Our  examinations  were  made  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and,  accordingly,  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting 
records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present  fairly  the  financial 
position  of  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center  as  of  June  30,  1979  and  1978,  and 
the  results  of  its  operations  and  the  changes  in  its  financial  position  for  the  years  then  ended, 
in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a consistent  basis. 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  & CO. 

Chicago,  Illinois, 

September  18,  1979. 


THE  MEDICAL  CENTER; 
A SUMMARY 


Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 
is  the  central  initiating  component  of  a com- 
prehensive, cooperative  health  delivery  sys- 
tem, designed  to  serve  some  1.5  million  people 
through  its  own  resources  and  in  affiliation 
with  twelve  community  health  care  institu- 
tions in  northern  Illinois. 

It  is  Rush  University,  and  a cooperative 
educational  .system  which  comprises  Rush 
Medical  College,  the  College  of  Nursing,  the 
College  of  Health  Sciences,  including  the 
Graduate  School,  and  fourteen  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  universities  in  six  states  from 
Tennessee  to  Colorado. 

It  is  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  a 
major  referral  center  providing  primary  care  to 
its  immediate  community,  and  secondary  and 
tertiary  care  to  patients  from  across  the  cpun- 
try.  Other  patient  care  components  ate  the 
Sheridan  Road  Pavilion  and  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center  fbr  the  Elderly; 

It  is  a center  for  basic  and  clinical 
research  in  both  traditional  disciplines  and  • 
in  multidisciplinary  centers,  coordinating  the 
attack  on  cancer,  cardiovascular  disease,  and 
multiple  sclerosis.  ^ 

It  is  a pioneer  in  community  me4icine, 
through  the  establishment  and  continuing^ 
relationship  with  Mile  Square  Health  Center, 
its  creation  of  its  own  Health  Maintehanee 
Organization,  ANCHOR,  and  its  expanding 
servicesjn  city  and  beyond. 

tn  all,  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  is  arr 
o^anization  of  more  than  8 ^000  people  -—med- 
ical and  scientific  staffri  faeulty,,  students,  and.  ” 
employees— committed  to  providing  the  best 
of  care  with  the  highest  professional  standards, 
and  with  compassionate  attention  to  the  needs 
of  every  patient. 


HISTORY 

College  of  Health  Sciences  1975 
College  of  Nursing  1973 
Rush  University  1972 
Rush- Presbyterian-St  Luke’s  Medical 
Center  1969 

Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  1956 
Presbyteriati  Hospital  1883 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital  1864 
Central  Free  Dispensary  1857 
Rush  Medical  College  1837 


APPROVALS 

Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals 

Liaison  Committee'  for  Graduate  Medical 
Education 

Liaison  Committee  for  Medical  Education 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education, 
State  of  Illinois 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools 

National  League  for  Nursing 


PATTIENT  CARE  (for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1979) 
Presbyterian-St.  Lu^ke’s  Hospital 
Bed  capacity  (excluding  bassinets) 

Total  admissions  (including  newborn) 

, Total  days  patient  care  (including  nmsery) 
.Average  length  of  stay  (adult  and  pediatric) 
Occupancy 

Emergency  room  visits 
Operations  performed 
Blood  transfusions 
Sher^^  Road  Pavilion 
Bed  capacity  . 

Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health  Center  for  tlm  Elderly 


>173 

28.424 

282.675 

10.5 

87"^ 

32,544 

15,287 

29,040 

138 

176 


FACULTY  AND  STAFF 
Flush  Medical  College 
College  of  Nursing 


Gollege.pf  Health  Sciences 
Attending  Physicans: . 
Total  emt 


STUpRNT  BODY  . , 
Rush  Medical  CoHdge'  ■ 
College  of  Nur^g  ■ : f - - 
Col  lege  of  Hea  1 th  .Siciences 


1.584 

160 

250 

640 

6,602 


Rush  University  Unclapified  Students  . /I  iO 

Residents  and  Fellows  , 00  

RESEARCH 


Research  projects  in  progress 
Research  reports  published 
Reseatci^wards 

FINANCES  . 

Budget  for  1979-80 
Total  revenues  for  1978-79 
Total  assets 


448 

349 

78 
30 

350 

734 
706 

$8,129,384 

$188,992,000 

$172,368,994 

$282,026,878 


LICENSE 

Department  of  Public  Health,  State  of 
Illinois 

MEMBERSHIPS 
American  Hospital  Association 
Illinois  Hospital  Association 
Chicago  Hospital  Council 
Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  Health  Care 
Service  Corporation 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 


Gi/ts  to  the  Medical  ( -enter  are  tax-deductible . 
as  provided  by  law. 

Rush- Preshy terian-Sc.  Luke's  Medical  tJente^ 
1753  West  Congress  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 


RusK-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 
1753  West  Congress  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 


